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[mF YOU KNOW THE SECRET, FOR MERCY'S SAKE TELL ME,’ PLEADED ELEANOR..] 


LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Fagsa from her interview with Mrs. Mar- 
ray, Mrs. Bonner went upstairs to take ‘a 
look,” ag she called it, at Lady Ravenhill’s 
fire, She was sitting by it, in the dusk, her 
head sunk forward on her breast, her hands 
idly clasped in her lap—altogether in an atti- 
tude of the deepest dejection. 

Poor, friendless, young creature! Mrs. Bon- 
ner’s heart went out to her at once, and she 
bustled about, stirred up a good blaze, swept 
the hearth, and, hurrying away down to her 
own premises, returned with the tea brewed 
extra gs » accompanied by fresh brown 
bread, hot from the oven, fresh butter, and 
thick, yellow cream. If that eld Jezabel up- 
Stairs was going to stand over him whilst he 
took his chicken broth, she would stand over 
her and see that she made a good tea —for.@ 
Sparrow would have starved on her dinner— 
tea was despatched in a better fashion, and the 
things ¢ away. 


Mrs. Bonner still remaiied hanging about 
the room, making a feint of dusting where 
no dust existed, dropping little remarks from 
time to time—for that lonely figure, sitting 
evening after even by the fire, without a 
soul to speak te, made her heart ache. She 
would keep her company, just in a kind of 
way,if she could. Perhaps her intention was 
more transparent than she suspected, for her 
young lodger said, after a while,— 

‘‘Suppose you sit down, Mrs. Bonner, and 
talk to me, and tell me all about the history 
of this great, old house of yours, aud keep me 
cone for awhile, if you have nothing to 

° ” 

And Mrs. Bonner, nothing loth, seated her- 
self at a respectfal distance without any 
pressing, and declared that it was but little 
she kaew about the Grange Farm, except that 
it was main and old, and had been in Bonners’ 
family for many a year. Some did say it had 
been a great place im its day, and then, beyond 
the piggeries, there were tracas of great ter- 
races and broken steps, and the stables were 
carved, and made out in rare, fine style, and 





the big kitchen had been, people said, the 





great hali; and once, hunireds of years ago 
the place was basieged in time of war, ani a 
lot of people shot and piked upon the stairs— 
Roundh —and she forgot the name of the 
others, 

* The Cavaliers?” suggested her companion. 
‘¢ This looks like a good old ‘cavalier family 
mansion, and I am certain that they de- 
fended it from collar to roof! Are there any 
ghosts?” 

“Ghosts!—the Lord save us! What put 
them in your head?” 

“Oh, only the fitness of things. There 
ought to be ghosts in this good old house! It 
would not be right otherwise! I'm not a bit 
afraid of them, so you may tell me the worst 
without hesitation.’’ 

“Not afraid of them !—then you’re the only 
person I have heard say the like,” said Mrs. 
Bonner, surveying her with wide-eyed incre- 
dulity. ‘As for me, the very thought of 
them makes me shake all over like a shaps 
of jelly! I've seem one,” she added in a 
myaterious whisper, not wholly devoid of 
triamph. es 

**Seen one!’ Oh, Mrs, Bonner, then tell 
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me at once all about it. Whatalucky woman 
you were!” 

“TI did not think myself-over and above 
ucky at the time,” said Mrs. Bonner, grimly. 
‘I wished myself anywhere 6lse, I ean ‘tell 
you!” 

“ Now do begin and tell me all about it, for 
I’m dying to hear a real ghost story from the 

lips of a pers6h Who has actually seen the ghost 
herself! Coime—go.en,” and thus encouraged, 
Mrs. Bonner hitched her chair a little nearer, 
cleared her throat two or three times, and 
began to relate her crack story—a story which 
everyone in the village had already heard at 
least a dozen times :— 

“You must know, mum,” she said, ‘‘ that 
when I was a young girl I was nurse in @ 
grand family in the West of England—the 
Tregarvens of Tregarven Place—and a mighty 
old, grand place it was! If you were to see 
that, you not think the Grange anyway 
out of the common, Sach big stairs and little 
rooms and narrow Ss, and cellars going 
underneath to the sea—it beat everythi 
It was pgee A ee | pw ag ® = 
ing ina ram , sloping down 
the seashore, with all sorts of bays and creeks 
running into it. It had a desperate bad name 
for ghosts, atid nO s6rvant in that side of the 
country would stay in it ‘for gold untold, so 
that is how a stt@mger like me came to be there. 
But I got rare, good , and I had a stout 
heart, being as oa now yourself, and. 
Bonner, he was © t00, as kind of bailiff, 
under the head/##@m. His father and mother 
were living in these Gays, Well, to make ae 


l tory short, #8 the* is, My, Tte- 
pant Ht i a mlaower, Sak ue hae boy, 
peers e rel ever oy ) 
retty was, as : 

an Mise’ Mabel ; ost ‘from 


finished, as they it. 
at the time I am. 
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veThe 
called it?” said Hileanor, 
into a fine, cheetful blaze. 
‘Aye, it was. At some times she was 
worse, and walked more than ofhers. Dark 
winter and autumn nighteshe- walked constant, 


and no one dared to-go about the house aloms5) 


but in the light, bright 
no sign of her to be seemy 

“And what was she Hiewhen she wae 
seen ?” : 

“She was very tall, nearly six feet high, 
and wore a large, curled wig, and alotof hair 
over her head and down her back; she carried 
a fan before her face, atid afl you ever saw of 
that was a pair of wicked black eyds. She 
wore a kind of hoop, a white ‘eatin dress over 
# grand flowered petticoat, high-heeled shdes, 
that went clatter, clatter, clatter, up and G@éwn 
vhe stairs, and in her other han@ she carried a 
pack of cards.” Here worthy Mrs. Bonner 
patised to take bréath. ‘Often and often had 
she been seen at corners of passages, or met 
full face on the stairs by the housemaid, going 
up into the rooms,” 

“ And no one ever caught her?” cried Lady 
Ravenhill, with arched eyebrows. 

‘‘Caught her! Bless you,they couldn't get 
away from her near fast enough. They ran 
like Indians in the ether direction ; and ‘the 
house had now got such a desperate bad cha- 
racter that Mr. Tregarven was talking quite 
openly of shutting it up, letting ‘the land, and 
going to live elsewhere. The young ladies 
liked the place, and'were loth to leave it, and 
were for staying on at any price; though there 
was this to be said, ‘they had «never seen het, 
though Miss Mab were always roving about 
alone, after dark, as bold as any two lions, 

“ Just at this'time, Mrs, Tewson, the house- 


there was never 





let mis 
Was standing 





y, saying they 


keeper, took her niece to mind Master Arthur, 
and I was promoted to be maid to the young | 
ladies, being smart and handy, and-their own 
having gone off, after a terrible fit of 
screeching ‘Inystefies. She had seen her, and 
soon I was to do the same. I was standing 
-one evening between light and dark in Miss 
Mab’s room, the door wide open, and she with 
her back to it before the glass, and was just 
walking over to shut the door, ‘with a dress 
hanging over my arm, when I heard a great 
pitter, pitter, patter coming along the corridor, 
and in another moment she was standing in 
the doorway, just-as they described, I saw 
her as plein as I see you now—tall, with the 
cards, and fan, and black eyes. She stood for 
a fall minute and gazed at me, and then she 
peg on, and left me feéling as if I would 

1 in a faint on the floor. s Mab turned 
round sharp, but she saw nothing, but she 
heard the footsteps as plain as I did, and I 
just made the spring to the door and barred it, 
‘as if she were still outside. I was so frightened 
I hardly dare creep downstairs, even with 
Miss Mab walking beside me, and laughing at 
me asa poor silly goose. 

“I did not get over this fright for @ 
‘while, but Miss Mab was so brave,@ud #8 
that she would give anything to see the White 
Lady that she made me brave too, ina Mad 
of ‘way ; and she had her wish, for she all@ 1 
‘were going upstairs a + evenings after 
‘together, just before 
‘tap a lot of poor cl 
wotk in the afternééa—wWhen, lo and ! 
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“+ and leckeddt-pretty emaré, 


‘*sZisten to te, Bima Wood,’ she says, 


breath. ‘ That what we meton the stairs just 
tow!’ 

“ «Lor’, miss, wasn’t it terrific!’ saysI. ‘I 
feel like fainting!” 

*© You feel like nothing of thé sort, Wood. 
Tt wastio more & ghost'than you are! Tt was 
a himan being!’ 

“«©Gracious powers, Miss Mab ! how oan you 

80?’ 

“<*T saw its eyes; they were living eyes! I 
héard it breathe. ‘Et smelt of onions. It’s 
hands were red, and coarse, and enormons— 
not like the hands 6f any lady. Lady Joan in 
her picture has tiny, wee, white hands, and that 
women’s on the stairs were like a leg of 
mutton, I’m the orily person who has ever 
been close to ‘her, I‘suppose, aid not fainted, 
and it’s my opinion that she has her own 
reasons for haunting the house, and @riving us 
outof ‘it.’ 

«“* And what reasons could that be?’ 

‘**T bave an ides, but I won’t say at nit, 
my good Emma; but I’m ‘sure we Tl see 
more of the White Women before long. She'll 
come back and try aud frighten me in ear- 
nest. 

‘‘And Miss Mab ‘was right. Two nights 





later—and a pittéh dark night it were—she 
and Miss Rose were sitting up véry late play- 


| Bie 


au@ mighty 
‘| light. 





ing cards in a queér little ‘three-eornered oak 
room just out ofthe bighall. It was late— 
about eleven— and I4vas mainfleepy; and as 
a kind of hint that it were nigh on bedtime, I 
Carried it their candles, and as I did that Miss 
Rose looked round, and said, ‘ We’ll be ready 
in a moment, Emma; we've only to finish 
this round.’ They were playing dummy whist, 
drawn up at & little old card-table by the 
fire. The words Wéte “hardly -otff 6f Ker 
mouth than there was the White Lady in the 
middle of us, as if-she had burst out vf the 
wall, I turned cold all over when she spoke, 
in a kind of queer, deep, foreign accent, and 
said, ‘ Will you permit me to take a hand?’ 
Miss Rosie jumped up as if she had been shot, 
but Miss Mab was certainly a desperately 
brave young lady. She made a grab at the 
figure, bit in one moment the candles were 
blown out, the table overset, and she was gone 
through the’wall just as she had come. 

** It took us some time to get ovét this, Iean 
tell you |meaning me and Miss Tregarven. 
Miss cool, lit the candles, picked up 
the table » and then gs give 
round the ‘room @ light im her hand, 

the wainsedt, all oak and in panel:, 


and 

“*T have it!’-she called out. 
find! Look kere |’ so a she held 
up a tinbit Of white’ ind #tiéking 
out of a étevice. ‘There's a pises of het petti- 
Boat,” ‘she said, quite € *and 
Théte’s the secret door, ‘rittat “Bway 
to ‘Bay nothing t it 
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“IT then felt no more fear, and nearly 2 
bold as Miss Mab herself. And we stole on 
still, behind walls, till we were brought up by 
the sound of voices—loud, coarse, men’s voices 
—and-saw's great stream of light and a lot of 
people close by in another room, where a great 
fite resting up the chinmey, and in front 
of it was a black-looking old woman with a red 
handkerchief over her tiéad and a pipe in her 
mouth; an “younger; «# bold-looking 
girl, with great, gold earrings, and about four 
or‘fivemen, Théy bad a case for a table, and 
On it*were bottles, and sanrages, and bread, 
and plenty of glasees. The men had tawny 
faces, some of , and te: and there 
weré One oritwo men'from the village—fisher- 
men to Be, but IL taw now 
smugglers—and it was great bravery for 
situgglers to come into Mr. Btven’s own 
house, for he was ‘alWays on the watch for 
them and helping the , be hated 
em ante and le pre’ thete past more 
smu and more goods run some- 
where about that part of the coast than in all 
the rest of England together. There were 
stich fire caves and bays, and the ghosty 
pent DR Ric Be Me it 
sometimes coffins and bearers, were al! 
just so many boxes of lace, and silk, and 


s¢ We eowered down, I oan ‘tell you, almost 
fearing the very beating of Our own hearts, 
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and could hear evéry word they said. They 


were glorying in some gréét tun they had 
made, and laughing and dtinking—oh ! driik- 
ing ® —women and ‘ail, 

«¢ Pere will be ‘a big Gargo to-night,’ says 
one. *Now’s our ‘time, When ‘the old ‘boy's 
away. "The Jeannette ill be off ‘the point at 
nine to-night, ahd ‘stie’s loaded to the water- 
mark with ‘the best ¢ognac and cigats; be 
rate Charice’ we have this time.’ 

«How di@ your little gariie do last night ?’ 
said one of the#hilors to"a bla¢ék:éyed nan in 
his shitteléevés turned up, ana’ his bare arms 
all tattooed. 

«© (Oh, pretty middling, as you eallit. Dat 
young one with the blonde hair, she feat 

face the on the stairs, she face 

fight. She is tive belle, and the maid 

1 Fwish we had dem down héte 

, and ‘showing a mouthful of 

whité "teeth, ‘Would not I kiss them, l’wre et 

ladre, I like to see brave girls—brave, and 
pretty, and’youbg,’ 

“(+ Hola “your ‘ally tongtie'!’ said the old 
woman, shrilly, ‘You and your nonsense 
will’be gétting us all ‘into trouble. You niust 
give that pitl a ‘rare good 'Woare, or she'll be 
smeélling’® rat!’ 

a And supper she did,’‘and wiade out 6a¥ 
lit 

“« I@ would be worse for her if she did,’ said 
a big man, fiercely. ‘I'd get you to deooy her 
down hefe, strangle iér with these véry two 
hands, ‘and fling hér into’ the old well. We've 
too MiCh WH Stake to Stand at a trifle. They 
would say ap above that she was Idst, and 
there WOuld be @&h°@nd of ‘he?,’ he ‘concluded, 
with #f oath. © ° ; 

‘At this bidtal “Bpecth évén Miss Mab 
shivered, and we crept close tégéthiér—so close 
that I’ é6tild hetir the thutiping Of ‘her heart, 
and every footstepthat’camé nébr tis We thought 
- we were “discoveréd; atid “When ‘& Gop came 
sniffing P-btdke out ito a cold sweat all ovér. 
He found us, too; but, as mercy had it, He 
was ‘a Villuge dog Wito knéw Miss Mab—a 
long, ugly, ing bfuté—dnd ‘We'osily  #iélt 
her, stared at her, wagged his tail, and Welt 
away, He thotglit' ‘sie ‘was a 


I ‘suppose 
sihugeler too. “Ta theénd,'théy all went otit, or | 


into their sterés, We'c off, ‘and ap 7 
the housé again, mdre ‘thah alive; aX 

covéred with edbwebs, and ‘mould, and dust. 
Miss Mab sent for the coastguard, pled 
for her papa, arid ‘the whole gang were caught 
that very sammie right. It was agreat be 
for my-young laty, aid even T ry 6. 


The i were Séht off, the vault¥ shu p, the 
White Dady’s cldthés ex’ to*all - vers 
in her,?ai o hides wae Hke Any other frorn 
that time forward.” 

“And whit béetime df Miss Mab 7” Asked 
Lady Ravenhill. 

"Oh ! she ‘ah Offider—ste ‘was just 
cut Otit for a #61 hefself—and went off to 
India, And I married, and Mr, Péegarven 
made fhe & $ Of One htihated sovereigns 
on my ‘day, and Miss Rosie and Miss 
Mab gaye me my silver and éwer and 
spoons, the -¥éty one had this evening ; 
and now I’ve ‘talked you weary and myself 
hoarse, and I must be géftg, ‘my Tady. I 
pr arte Hine strikitig!” starting up 
wi I. 

“ You deserved all you gét, Mrs. Bonner, and 
I have been greatly interesté& fh your story, 
and Iam fery much obligéd to yott for so 
kindly entertaining ie. You have intde the 
long événiny aé6m nothing,” said hér lodgér. 

“ T an’ you something tlse, ty lady, if I 
may makeso bold, Yourhusbandis better ; he’s 
got his senses quite clear at last, and he’s been 
asking for you. IfI were a wife I wotild bee 
that Worrat fdtther béfore 7’d let her stand 
sentry between me and'my husband. I’d just 
open the dooras I do this off, ahd walk in, 
Good-night,” “aid so om ‘Mts. Bonner 
suited the action to the word, flung the door 
wide, walked ont and shut it behind her 
lady an wuntistdl amount Sac leavin 

Ravenhill'to sortemptaté “propriety 
Of following Het adivide, 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


ExzAxor résolved to take Mrs. Bonner’s 
advice the very next day, and now that he had 
expressed a wish tosee her nothing short of 
main force would keep her out of the sick 
room. 

It was a ludicrous sight, though it had its 
melancholy phase, that she, the wife, should 
be kept entirely in the background, and her 
place usurped in such a manner by a tyrannical 
old nurse; bat then the nurse was strong, 
capable, and believed most implicitly in her 
patient, She seemed to have a better right to 
the post than a delicate-looking girl who 
belisved her husband’s life to be stained with 
the blackest of crimés, and who shrank from 
his look and touch. 

Next morning, after breakfast, and after the 
self-imposed task of teaching Maggie Bonner, 
she presented herself, not merely to inquire, 
for that she had already done, but to gain ad- 
tittance into the presence of the patient. 
To her very great surprise she was allowed to 
enter without parley. The door was opened 
wide by Mrs, Murray with a fat finger on her 
lip and a world of caution in her eye. 

“Hush!” she said. ‘ You can come in, but 
make no noise, he’s asleep!’ And so he was, 
apparently sound as a child, and Eleanor 
approached on tip-toe, and took a long look at 
him. 

He was lying on his side with his hand 
under his head, one arm in splints outside the 
clothes ; and she, prepared as she was for some 
alferation, was shocked at the awful change 
in his appearance thrée short weeks had made. 
His features were worn and ‘sharpened, his 
cheeks hollow, his face the colour of death, 
and his breathing, now she was close to him, 
seemed strangely laboured and hurried. 

“ It's the fever—fever from that blow he got 
on the back of the head,” said Mrs, Murray, in 
an 6xplanatory whisper, ‘ That's what pulled 
him down; bat he’s looking betier,” compla- 
cently. 

“‘ Looking better ! Why he could noi possibly 
leek worse,” thought Eleanor,-as she gazed and 
gazed down on the wasted features of the 
sleeper before her ; and as she gazed two great 
big tears came suddenly into her eyes, over- 
flowed; and ran heavily down her cheeks. She 
had not been prepared tosee himthus. He was 
going to die,she was sure, 

‘““Come—come ! said Mrs. Murray, taking 
her peremptotily by ‘the arm, ‘you must not 
take on here. - You'll wake him, and by all 
aedounts you'd rot‘bo ovér sorry if anything 
did happen. Come here into my own little 
room and sit down, and‘eorm pose yourself | ’’ 

Her own little bower was ® roomy wain- 
scotted dressing:room off the other apartmént, 
whefe she did’a little cooking and kept her 
medicine botiles, and-had her own stretther 
pushed in by day. 

“It is very wrong of you to say such things 
to me, Mrs. Murray,” said Hleanor, trying to 
smother her sobs; “ not that what you say or 
think makes any real différence, but it’s not 
true!” 

“Tf I thought you did care for him I'd never 
Bay it,’ said the other, in a loud whisper. 
“Never! If I've misjudged you I hambly 
beg your pardon, and be only too glad.” 

“Why did you not tell me he was so very, 
‘very ill,” sobbed Eleanor, hopelessly, ‘instead 
of saying every day he was better :”’ 

* And he is!” impressively. ‘I’m not say- 
ing he is making a quick recovery—not what 
he tto do. He don’t seem to dare to get 
well; he leaves all that part of the business to 
me. He,” lowering ber voice, and coming closer 
to her companion—“ he has something on his 
mind. It's partly that that keeps him back, 
end you know what it is. Don’t you?” 
significantly. 

‘*T think I can form an idea,” returned 
Hleatior, with averted eyes, Winking away her 
tears, and making a srugele for composure. 

« AVG #0 oan T,” véplied fhe dame, impres- 


i ‘sively. “We'are both ‘thinkfoy of the sarte 





thing, I'll go bail. It’sthat business of Rosie 
Waller’s, Isn’t that it?” 

Eleanor nodded, her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth. 

“ Was there another sharer in the secrat? But 
then,” she reflected, with a sharp pang of 
agony, thatsoon the need for all secrecy would 
be baried in Hugh’s grave. 

“You knew who she was, of course?” said 
Mrs. Murray, 

‘*T think 80,” in # low voice. 

‘** Well, who?” imperiously. ‘* Come now ?” 

“I would rather not—not say,” a flame 
coming into her pale cheek, 

‘*Not say, what nonsense! Did he never 
tell you? Why, from your looks I see you don’t 
know. She was his foster-sister; her mother 
nursed them both, and a fine, strapping young 
woinan she were.” 

“ Foster-sister!’’ gasped Eleanor, incredu- 
lously, 
ay ye? Waat else did you take her for, 
e ” 

Eleanor here became scarlet and silent, and 
Mrs, Murray went on,— 

‘*She was married to a gentleman who wis 
out of the country—one of those wild Oartewa 
—and Mr, Hugh himself was at the wedding, 
and stood by her when all the bullabaloo was 
afterwards, That awfal business last winter 
fave him « terribleturn, for he was main found 
of Rosie ; and I kno ¥ for # fack ’—Mrs, Murray 
névér said fact—'*that be israising heaven and 
éafth to find out who dohe it. I believe he 
will névér rest till he knows—he could not die 
else. Ail his wandering and ravings wete 
inixed up about Rosie, and money, and you, 
and the snow—Some row you and he hid, 
some words about Rosie, and some about some 
geutleman that he keeps askingand bepging 
you not to dance with ; but, anyhow, no matter 
what you seem to be ai, he’s main fond of you,”’ 
looking keenly at the gitl inthe window seat, 
‘‘as I suppose you know, and it’s ‘not much ‘of 
a réturn you have made Him by all adoounts. 
Here, I’m at it again, and I’ beg your pardon, 
my lady. My ‘tongue will wag, and maybe if 
hie ib Spared' to you you will make it up with 
him yet. There's ttiat saucepan a-biling over,” 
nitking a plange at tie fire, and seizitig it, and 
putting it on the Hub. “ Tis béeéf-tea, and ke 
will s00n be Wakitig. Maybe you'd better not 
stop tu-day, for if he was to sée you With them 
red eyes Hie miigtt think himself real bad, and 
that’s Just the worst thing he could do. You 
oan 66nie in this evening, and have a look at 
him again.” 

“Bo ‘thus favcared Eleanor stole on tip-toc 
out df thé two rooms, ahd made her way down- 
ptairs’Odt into the Open ‘air, for she felt that 
sH3 Govld Wardly bréathe. This disclosure 
abdtit’ Rost Waller petrified her, and if he 
@as dleaved in one dade, Why should he not be 
@leated in another. Why not—why not? Sup- 
‘positg he were to die now—and it seemed to 
hie? that Geath was in his face—and he Was 
completély cleared afterwards, how could she 
béar it, how endure her life ?—when he Wie 
pone béyond the reach of her prayers for par- 
don, when the lips that told her that she Was 
laying up a bitter harvest for herself would 
be closed for ever! And if he was innocent, 
what a wretch she had been to him! In évery 
way she had gone against his wishes, when- 
ever tiey clashed with hers. She had ignored 
‘hitn, insulted him, defied him, and now he was 
dying. ‘Oh, if he died innocent, and she un- 
absolved, it would break her heart! She de- 
élared this to herself over and over again as 
she paced a narrow walk in the garden between 
two tows of sprouting gooseberry trees, utterly 
oblivious ‘that she was without her hat or 
shawl, and looked, 'as'a farm-libourer expressed 
it who was digging in ‘a neighbooring plot, 
right daft'‘and out of her mind, Should she 
‘strangle her siispicions — her more than 
suspicions, ahd go to him now—this very day, 
before the going down of the sun, and say to 
him, with her hand in his,— %v 

‘“Hugh, forgive me, I believe 

cent!’ But could whe—could 


are inno- 
say it wud 


let fhe man she fow felt she loved, Deyoad 
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everyting in the world, pass into the far un- 
koown country with her last words in his ears 
—an untrath. 

Even to ease his mind here, would he not 
know of her falsehooi hereafter? Are not many 
things clear t» the dead that are dim or un- 
known totheliving? She wasin a great strait. 
Torn between doubts and hopes, and love and 
fear, and still pndecided, still fighting a mighty 
battle with herself, she went once more indoors, 
donned hat and jecket, and putting, at Mrs. 
Bonner’s earnest entreaties, a lunch of home- 
made bread in her pocket, since she disclaimed 
dinner, she set off for a long, long, country 
ramble all by herself, for she felt that with 
nothing but the sky above her, the silent fields 
and he?gerows round her, she was more alone 
than anywhere else; and ere she returned to 
that red-roofed Grange she had resolved that 
she would have made up her mind. 





CHAPTER XXXV, 


Exzanon walked away from the village, 
scarcely knowing which way she took, or which 
‘road she followed, ro deeply absorbed was she 
in her own thonghts. 

If Hugh was entirely cleared from one sus- 
picién with such ease, why not from another? 
What motive cou'd he have for putting his 
foster-sister out of the world? None, that she 
could possibly imagine! Bat still, his absence, 
his wounded arm, the silk handkerchief found 
in his pocket that fatal night, how—how were 
they to be explained away ? 

She stopped in the middle of the road to ask 
herself this potent question, and, glancinground, 
found that she was in a part of the wood she 
had never seen before—on the border of a wide 
-heath or common, and at least three miles from 
home, or rather Beckford village. The scenery 
waa wild, the silence intense ; no human voice 
‘broke the stillness, not even the bleating of a 
sheep, nor the distant rumble of a cart met the 
ear, The sky bad become suddenly clouded 
over, the wind was rising, and by-and-by large 
drops of rain began to fall, with heavy, ominous 
splashes in the dust—drops that portended a 
storm—not a shower—and presently it burst 
with extraordinary violence, the wind driving 
the rain furiously before it across the wide 
barren plain in sheets of cold wet mist. Our 
heroine was without cloak or umbrella, and 
entirely at the mercy of the elements. She 
looked about her hopelessly—no human habita- 
tion was in sight; but, yet, what was that 
tumble-down looking half-ruined hovel amon 
the furze? A kind of refuge for sheep in ba 
weather, built of loose stones and thatched 
with heather. To this shelter (such as it was) 
ehe fled at the very top of her speed, and in 
another minute was standing within it, for 
there was no door, and apparently no window. 
She stood in the entrance panting after her late 
run, and locking out on the most discouraging 


-prospect—a pouring wet afternoon, and a long 


way from home. Sbe removed her hat, shook 
the rain off it, and laying it on a stone in the 
doorway, procee@ed to fasten up her. hair, 
which had comeadrift, As she stood twisting 
up her abundant coils into a firm thick knot 
the sound of heavy breathing in the hut caught 
her frightened ear, and she was conscious, with 
@ suden thrill of terror, that she was not alone! 

Turning round with the rapidity of the 
traditional lightning she peered fixedly into 
the gloom behind her. Her eyes were now 
more accustomed to the darkness, and she dis- 
tinctly made out something that looked like a 
human being on the ground, lying against the 
far wall, She looked still longer, and she Ra 
that it was a man—a powerful framed giait- 
faced tramp—with a bundle under his head 
and @ pair of wolfish, sunken eyes fixed keenly 
upon herself. Her first impulee was to turn 
and flee—aye, even out into the wet, but on 
second thoughts she made up her mind to do 
nothing eo rash. The girl Mrs. Bonner had 
been telling her abeut the previous evening 
had been as brave as. two lions, to quote her 
late handmaiden. Why should she show the 





white feather at the mere tight of a beggar- 
man? Picking up her hat she backed to the 
very limits of the bovel, and then said, ina 
would-be courageons voice,— 

‘*Who is there?” 

‘‘A starving wan,” was the rep'y, in a hoarre 
husky accent. 

‘And how came you here, and starving?” 
she demanded, plucking up some courage as 
she spoke. 

“T was on the framp. going to my own town, 
and I broke down and crawled in bere two 
nights ago, and I'm thinking I'll nev:r leave 
it now. I'm about done for.” 

“Has no one been here? Have you had no 
food?” cried Eleanor, in a horrified voice, ad- 
vancing a step or two in bis direction. 

*“Who wonld find me? Where would I get 
food? Ican’t move I had some cold potatoes 
in my wallet and a bone, but I ate them yester- 
day morning.” 

** Poor fellow!" she exclaimed, impulsively ; 
“‘you mustindeed he hungry!” and bethinking 
herself of the contents of her jacket pocket 
she draw ont her bundle and carriec it over to 
him. Almost before it was well within reach 
of his hands be had stretched out a long gaunt 
arm and snatcted it roughly from her, and 
commenced t» devonr it more like a ravenous 
apimal than a human being, whilst Eleanor 
stocd and surveyed him with frightened, 
dilated eyes. He was a broad-shouldered, 
very murcalar-looking man, with a bushy red 
beard, decp-sunken eyes and not ill-shaped 
features, but he was worn toa skeletor. He 
was the mere framework evidently of what 
he once had been—a powerful fellow, and 
every now and then a backing, hollow cough 
seemed to ehaks the little vitality that re- 
mained to bim. Still, once these paroxysms 
were over, he returned to the charge at the 
brea { in bis hand, munching and gnawing and 
tearing with his teeth, though sore!y short of 
breath. His clothes were worn, but not ragged, 
his boots whole. He looked like a workman 
out of employ, who had once seen prosperous 
days. 

“ That's gone!" be said, abruptly, when he 
had swallowed the last crumb. ‘‘Now for 
something to drink,” turning to her sharply. 

‘Water? There's plenty ia a little stream 
by tbe road,” said Eleanor. “I saw it as I 
came up, but how shall I carry it ?’’ looking 
round the bare hut despairingly. 

“ Water be blowed!”’ returned the tramp, 
savagely ;"’ that’s not drink! Have you no flask 
aboot you? no little — of whieky, sherry, 
or, better than all, brandy?” raising himself 
aR a ape on his elbow, and looking at her 


eagerly. 

“No, nothing!” she replied, shaking her 
hea i emphatically. 

With a groan of disappointment her com- 
panion again laid himself down on the damp 
earthen floor, and was seized at once with 
another frightful fit of coughing—a fit that 
seemed to shake the hovel itrelf. 

“Howam I to get you away from this?” 
said Eleanor, anxiously, when he had onee 
more got his breath. “I wonder how far we 
are from the nearest farm or village-—do you 
know?” 

‘“* There's a farm about half a mile to the left 
as you cross the common, or nearer, but village 
Iknownone. The last I came from was Max- 
ton, a matter of four mile off.” 

“Then Beckford is as close, where I am 
going. You eannot stay here another night!” 
Smpbatically. 

Why not?” he demanded, thanklessly ; 
“what’s to hinder me? I can die here as 
well, or better, nor anywhere else!” 

“ Why should you imagine you are dying?” 
she said, with assumed cheerfulness. ‘ Once 
you find yourself in a comfortable heuse, in a 
warm, dry bed_you will not taik in this way 
—yon will feel much better.” 

“I'm past all that! I cannot last above a 
day or so—I knowit, Best go your ways and 
leave me. It’s cleared up now, and you. oan do 
no good! I didn’t want todie of  . rd 
rather it was the cough took me, I. feel 





better since I had a bite o’ summat, and I'll 
try and get to sleep.” 

“ T'll walk on to the farm and find some way 
of getting you taken into Beckford,” said 
Eleanor, firmly. ‘‘I won't be long before I 
am back,’’ stepping towards the doorway. 

‘* Stop | stop a minute, miss, afore you go!” 
cried the wretched object she was leaving. 
** Afore you go,” be panted, ‘‘and maybe 
you'll only send, and not come back, tell me 
who you are? I seem to know your face.” 

‘““Why, what does it matter?” she said. 
‘' My name is of no consequence, I am going 
to befriend you, and I will come back. 
Don’t be disheartened about yourself, my 
good map.” 

‘*Good man! How do you knowI’m that?" 
he interrupted, fiercely. “I’m not a good 
man—and do you know what I'm a dying of ? 
Drink for one thivg, though . you mightn’t 
think it—driok, and—a secret. "Twas the 
secret made me take to drink,.and the drink 
has eaten up all my money and my wits, and 
now it’s killing me—so the doctors told me 
months ago—and I only laughed in their faces 
and said so much the better! I'm. not for 
living, and it’s main kind of you, miss, to try 
and keep the breath in me, bot it’s no sort of 
use—I’m going at last,’’ 

And here, exhausted by his long speech, he 
leant back against his wallet, and gasped onn- 
valsively for breath. . 

A secret ! Could it be anything like hers? she 
wondered, as she came over, knelt beside him, 
and wiped the dews from his forehead with her 
handkerchief. 

‘Tell me your name,’’ he said, slowly open- 
ing his eyes. ‘You may as well humoar 
my fancy. Your face—yes—it’s like a face I 
knew—but whose ?”’ 

‘*My name,” she said, “since you wish so 
much to know it, is Ravenhill.” 

‘** Ravenhill!” he echoed, starting to a sit- 
ting posture. “ Miss, Mrs., or what—not his 

? ” 

‘*T am Lady Ravenhill,” she, returred, 
shrinking away a little. “ You—you—seem 
to know the name!" 

“ Know the name! Wasn't I born on the 
Blackmore estates, and my grandfather before 
me? And you are Miss Eleanor—that was 
blind. Aye, I remember when you had your 
sight too! ‘Tis strange youshou)d come upon 
me, bat it would be stranger still if he did.” 

“Why?” cried Eleanor, breathlessly. 
“Tell me why. Has it anything to say to 
your secret? Oh! tell me!” imploringly. 

* Aye—now I’m d I wouldn’t mind his 
knowing, for I have a sore grudge 
sone him, he were always main good to 


“You mean Rosie Waller,” said Eleanor, 
with ezgerness, 

* Who else? I believe he bas been turning 
the world upside down to find out who did it— 
the murder,” ; 

“* He has! he has!” cried his wife, throwixg 
herself on her knees beside the tramp in a 
frenzy of impatience. 

‘*He has! So I've been told, and ’—now 
bringing ont each word with impressive dis- 
tinctness—“ J know.”’ 

‘* Oh, then, it you know, for mercy sake, teil 
me!” pleaded Eleanor, wringing ber hands. 
** Tell me, and clear him!’’ she cried, m px¢- 
sionate excitement. 

“ Clear him ! Why, who wants to clear him ? 
Nobody ever thought ashe had done it, did 
they? Why, I feel you shaking all over 
like a flower in the wind. I’m blowed if I 
don’t believe as you did! This beate all!” — 

Here another fit of coughing interrupted him 
for five minutes, 

**‘ But since you know who it really was, you 
will tell me, won't you ?—not to repeat, excep: 
to him!” she urged, frantically. . . 

‘‘No—no—no—lI'll tell himself, ns 
ene else. Let him come and see me—that will 
be the plan.”’ R 

“ He can’t—he is very ill—perhaps dying!” 
sho cried, with tears in her eyes. ‘He was in 
an awfal railway accidem a month ago—and 
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I fear—I fear that he will be a long time 
before he leaves his bed. He looks worse than 
you do,” and here she covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears, 
the tramp meanwhile surveying her with 
wide-eyed astonishment. This young lady, 
kneeling beside bim on the hovel floor, in 
floods of tears, was a curious sight. Was 
she crying for—her husband, or for what? 

*' Here, I can't talk no more—nor you. Come 
and see me to-morrow, if I'm here,” he said at 
last, and Eleanor rose, dried her eyes, after im- 
ploring him in vain to give her one hint— 
half a hint—to the clue. 

He took no notice of her entreaties, merely 
shaking his head doggedly, and once breaking 
into a harsh, odd, wild laugh when she assured 
him “that she did not Want to bring the cal- 
prit to justice—only to clear another.”’ 

All her entreaties were useless, and as the 
evening was coming on she felt that no time 
was to be lost in removing the owner of this 
priceless (to her) secret to a safer place. 
Another night in that damp hut would 
surely kill him, and he and his possession 
would pass away altogether. 

This thought shod her feet with extraordi- 
nary speed, as she sped across the moor in the 
direction of the farm, whose gables she saw 
on the verge of its borders. 

She arrived breathless, and was taken for a 
fugitive flying for dear life, but in a few 
hurried sentences she told her tale ; and soon 
after a kind of stretcher, carried by two stout 
labourers, was sent out in search of the hovel, 
Eleanor and the farmer, mounted in a high 
tax-cart, following with brandy, blankets, and 
other restoratives, 

Thanks to their prompt arrival the patient 
was removed before nightfall toa clean, warm, 
comfortable quarter in the village of Beckford, 
was seem by the local doctor without delay, 
who, after the first glance, endorsed the 
patient’s own opinion, that ‘‘ he had not many 

hours to live.” 


(To be continued.) 








Crocks, Ancient anv Mopzrn.—Clocks were 
first made by the Arabs, and the ancient cities 
of Bagdad and Oordova were at one time 
famous for their wonderful time.keeping 
machines. The Caucasian race, which has 
since spread its learning and civilization over 
so vast an area, first looked upon the clock ag 
@ joint ey of an Arab and Satan, and, 
in fact, it so regarded every invention and all 
scientific attainments of the then progressive 
Arabs. This, and the further fact that clocks 
were at first very costly, prevented an early and 
widespread introduction of them into Europe, 
The monasteries first used them to direct the 
monks in prayer, and afterwards they were 
put on tall steeples and towers in larger towns 
to accommodate the public. When first put 
up in Europe clecks were regarded with a su- 
peer fear, and as the most wonderfal of 

ventions. The first public clock put up of 
which we have any record was at Padua, Italy. 
Bologna poss @ famous striking clock as 
early as 1356, bat the large towns in Germany 
and France did not begin to put up tower or 
steeple clocks until about 1400. Paris, how- 
ever, had a clock as early as 1364. Kensing- 
ton Museum, London, boasts a clock that was 
made by a monk for Glastonbury Abbey in 
1325. There have been many wonderfal and 
ingenious improvemerts added to the modern 
clock ; and the tower or steeple timekeeper of 
to-day is much handsomer and stronger than 
the ancient public clock. In Trinity Church 
Steeple, New York, there is a clock, the wind. 
ing-crank of which has to be turned eight 
hundred and fifty times in winding up. There 
are several other very strong clocks in the 
United States ; and in Europe, at Strasburg, 
Heidelberg and elsewhere, there are some 


i a ted time. 
= complicated time-keeping 


GOLDEN GRAIN. 
CHAPTER XXYV. 
A FRIENDLY GIFT. 


Birtzr indeed, and terribly self-reproachful, 
were the self-communings that were my 
portion after I had shut myself into my own 
pretty room, after my miserable interview 
with Reuben Fairchild in the Oriel room, and 
wept out the soupcon of temper that had 
helped to cause my agitation. Who and what 
was this man that heshould dare to accuse me, 
Magdalen Ormsby, of giving my love to any 
man unsought; how had he mingled himself 
so strangely with my destiny—how could he 
read my heart, and see there what I had 
hardly dared to own to myself—the great love 
I felt for Hagh Meredyth ! 

And yet how trueit was. Under all the wide 
Heaven there was nothing to me like the love 
of this man. I would have given half my 
existence, nay—all the rest of it—to know 
that I should be his loved and loving wife 
for a month. I knew it now. I had never 
realised it, perhaps, in all its fullintensity, till 
this dark-browed man had put it into rough 
words, and showed me where my heart was 
wandering. 

I knew that I loved him. From that day at 
Wassenhauser when my triamph seemed so 
much sweeter because of his kindly eyes and 
gentle voice, [had loved him. But I thought 
myself brave and secret enough to have kept 
what I felt from all the world. Why, everyone 
must see it, if this man, whom I hardly knew, 
could look into my face, and tell me of it in 
coarse, plain terms. What would they all 
think of me? They must all see it, and know 
it, and how wickedly ungrateful I must seem 
in their eyes to try and win the love of the 
man who was to be the husband of my loving, 
trusting pupil ! 

I was quite unhinged, or Ishould never have 
reasoned with myself eo foolishly. I believe I 
had almost made up my mind to ran away 
from Priory Park in my disquiet and sorrow, 
and get out of Mr. Fairchild’s and Hugh 
Meredyth’s way altogether, when a rap came 
at my door, and Lady Hilda asked if she might 
come in. 

I hastily brushed away all traces of tears as 
far as I could, answered her. 

‘Let me in, there’s a dear,” she said, ‘I 
have something for you.” 

I opened the door, and she stood there with 
a dainty bird-cage in her hand, containing a 
golden canary that fluttered its little wings, 
and began to chirp as soon as she put it in the 
bow-window of my little sitting-room. 

“ He is for you?” she said, laughing at my 
look of surprise. ‘ Gaess who sent it?” 

‘* T guess you bought it yourself,” I replied ; 
but she shook her head, 

* No,” she said, “try again.” 

“Lord Henry, perhaps?” 

‘*No, it wasn’t Harry; all he said was ‘By 
Jove, he wished he'd thought of it.’ He knew 
you were fond of birds,” 

“So I am of every live thing except 
monkeys; they are tco much of a caricature 
of humanity to be pleasant. I don’t know of 
anyone else who was likely to know my 
penchant for pets unless it was your mamma, 
my dear, or the earl.” 

‘* Neither of them, neither of them ! ” replied 
the beautifal girl, as she fairly danced round 
me with glee, “‘ what do you think of cousin 
Hugh?” 

‘* Mr, Meredyth!” 

* Jast bim, and no one else. He had tosend 
a lot of birds for mamma—for the aviary, you 
know—no, you don’t know, it was before you 
came; but there’s one being made just outside 
mamma’s room on the west lawn, and the 
birds have come, and a note from cousin Hugh, 
There are two beauties for my boudoir, 
warranted only to sing when I want them to, 
he says, and to begin the very moment I feel 
inclined for vocal music, and there's a note 





telling me all about them, and at the end he 
says, ‘The brown cage is for Miss Ormaby, if 
she will do me thefavour toaccept of it. Give 
it to her, little one, with my very best wishes, 
I know I heard sometime and somewhere that 
she is fond of pets; he is a good bird, anal 
can testify to his singing powers,’"’ 

It was a little gift, and one which I could 
accept and have no feeling of embarrassment, 
and yet I could hardly take it from Hilda's 





hand without betraying what the accepting of 
it wasto me. There was not a word in the 
note that Hilda produced and showed me that 
any gentleman might not have written to or 
about any lady. And yet my heart throbbed 
and my eyes filled with tears as I read it, and 
thought of it, and bent over the pretty little 
cage with its crested occupant—a charming 
fellow, with a voice of more sweetness than 
power, that socn came to be my greatest 
charm, and a potent exorciser of all rebe!lious 
and evil thoughts, Not even Hilda ever gucssed 
how many hours [ spent in silent commanings 
with that tiny bird—how I hung over it and 
caressed it till the little creatare came to 
know my voice, and to look for my footstep, 
and to chirp out a welcome to me whenever I 
came into the room. 

I think something of my gladness was 
visible in my face when Hilda gave him to 
me, and I struggled hard, too, to keep anything 
like consciousness out of my looks in talking 
to her. I suppose I was unnerved by what 
had just happened. Indeed, I felt my eyes 
brimming over after a minute or so, and my 
pupil exclaimed — 

* Why, Magdalen, dear, you are crying!” 

We had abandoned the formal “Miss 
Ormsby ” from almost the first day. She had 
begged me to d'spense with the ever recur- 
ting “lady;"’ she declared it was enough to 
have the servants say it at every second word, 
She was sure she should Jearn of me a great 
deal faster if we might be ‘‘ Hilda” and 
‘* Magdalen” to each other. Hers was such & 
sweet nature that familiarity would never 
breed contempt in our case; and I wasonly too 
glad to drop the Miss Ormsby, which was 
somehow always connected with Mrs. Wortley 
a and her unpleasant household in my 
mind, 

It was odd how far away those days seemed 
tome now. Priory Park seemed to have put 
a lifetime between me and my struggling 
experiences, thougheven in this Eden I had 
found a serpent. There was a thorn among 
the roses even of this beautiful retreat, and 
Reuben Fairchild’s dark face was threatening 
to stand between me and the happiness of the 
new life I had just begun. 

“ Crying,” I said, turning abruptly away, £0 
that Hilda should not sea my face, which 
indeed was wet with tears of mingled joy and 
pain—joy that Hugh Meredyth should even 
think of me, and pain at the memory of the 
bitter words which were still ringing in my 
ears—“ nonsense dear, I——” 

But my voice broke in the words I would have 
spoken, and turned them into a sob. “ Tears 
come very readily sometimes,” I said, making 
an effort to recover myself, and succeeding 
better than Iexpected. ‘If you had been as 
unused to kindness as I have, you would 
understand how every little thing goes straight 
to the heart now and then. It was very kind 
of your cousin to think of me.” 

“ Hugh is always kind,” said Hilda, looking 
at me cariously; ‘‘bat you were not crying 
over his canary, Magdalen, dear; you have 
been crying ever so long; has anything 
happened?” 

“ No, dear—nothing—that is——” 

‘‘That is, something has, Tell me this 
minute, unless—ah! perhaps I have no 
business to ask. Perhaps it is something with 
which we have nothing to do, Forgive me if 
it is; I did not mean to be rude—only to 
comfort you if I could.” 

“ You are a darling little consoler,” I said, 
retarning the loving kiss she pressed upor my 
cheek ; “ I have nothing tocry about here. If 





ever a forlorn girl found a happy home I have 
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found one with you, 
upset.” 

I had not meant to use the word, but she 
caught at it at once. 

“Upset, dear! What has happened to 
upset you?” 

‘Nothing much. Mr. Fairchild-——” 

‘‘ Nasty man! Do you know, Magéalen, I 
am beginning tq hate him? I hope it isn’t 
wicked, but he has grown so’ much more dis- 
agreeable lately. He waseverso much better 
when I was a little girl, and he was Harry’s 
tutor, and nothing else. It seems to me that 
he has changed ever since we were all in Ger- 
many ‘together, when we saw you at that 
school. Mamma says he has been a different 
man from that time.” 

“ What happened to alter him, then?” I 
asked. 


I was nervous and 


I was very ‘curious about everything con- 
nected with Mr. Fairchild. I believed him to 
be, if not'mad,'a monomaniac ; and I longed 
to hear anything that would throw a light on 
him and his history, 

ee arm * that B. know mw Hilda = 
‘He see te change and get disagreea 
from that time. He is always talking if 
riddles—hinting at things he conld do if he 
would. I don’t know whéther he talks to 
papa and mamma like that. I fancy not,'for 
they tell me I am fanciful and misunderstand 
him whenever I tell them what he says to me. 
Bat I am afraid of him, ard it isn’t fair of 
him to frighten you, to.” 

“ He does frighten*me,” I'said. ‘Certainly 
I was where I had no business to be when I 
saw him just now, 80 I deserve it.’’ 

‘*Where you had no business to be !’’ 
Hilda said, ina tone of surprise. ‘‘ Then it 
was nowhere in this house. You have busi- 
ness to go wherever you like in ‘the Priory. 
Tell him that when he is rude to you again.” 

“TI had no business there! I was in the 
Oriel room, I see you wonder what took me 
there. Ft was that portrait.” 

“That Hugh says is's0 like you.” 

** Likeme [” 

‘That's what Hugh said. He said take 
away the evil look that that picture has some- 
how, it was your very self,”’ 

‘Mr. Meredyth flatters me, or else my 6yés 
have ‘deosived “me, “That portrait is very 
beautifal.”’ 

“And what does glaes tell you?” 
asked Hilda, lewghing, and forcing me'to turn 
my head end look “at myself in ‘the glass over 
the mantelpiece, “ There's a picture every bit 
as beautiful as any pietare’in the house. So 
you went to look at that wicked woman's like- 
ness! Oh! I have heard all about her, and 
she was wicked ; and Mr. Fairchild caught’ you 
there, did he? I believe he'goes itito 
room more than any one else in the house. 
And what did he say to you?” 

** Several very disagreeable ‘things. He 
managed to ‘remind me, as he has dore be- 
fore, of my position here; and he ‘told-me a 
piece of news apropos of nothing that I could 
gee,”’ 

‘** What was it? I likenews.”’ 

‘* Something about ‘you, my dear,” and I 
smiled at the ‘bright, girl without ‘a 
quiver on my- lips; though my heart was aching 
with the pang ‘the very ‘remenibrance of 
Reuben Fairchild’s spitetalworks gaveit. — 

“ He has no business to‘talk of me,” 

‘Ido not think he ‘bas, but be did. He 
was speeking of Mr. Meredyth esd——” 

- cousin Hugh, do'you’mean ?”’ 

6 6s,” 

“What had he to say about Hugh? He 
doesn’t like-him, I know. “I‘betieve it is be- 
cause Hugh is godt antiche is net.” 

“He only tol me ‘that some day or other 
Mr. Meré@yth is to ‘be miere than ‘cousin to 
you, prétty one,” I said, “and that-—"’ 

“How dere'he?” Hilda said, ‘herface flath- 
ing with indignation. ‘How dard lie talk of 
om he ‘knows nothing about? ” 

as if it were an arrangement that 
‘was public prope fty, or should not have spoken 
aiter hiv’ paid ;“‘as if the ‘matter were 





all settled and arranged between you, or rather 
amongst you all, and as if everybody knew 
it!” te EERO: 

‘*Did he? Then he’ll find himself mistaken 
some time, when Hugh matries the woman he | 
loves, and I—well, when the wandering prince 
comes that Iam going to wait for. Nothing 
under a prince will ever tempt me to go away 
from papa and mamma, and you may tell him 
so when he ventares on the subject again.” 

**T don’t think he will do that, But, dear, 
he seemed to # as if it was a family 
matter that had been arranged ever so long 
ago, and that your father and mother ‘hi 
settled it'all for both of you. Is it not so in 
reality?” 

**No. I know it has been talked about,” 
Hilda said, blushing prettily and looking at 
me with rather troubled eyes ; ““and I know, 
too, that papa and mamma wonld like it, You 
see I am talking to you as if you were my 
sister, but Hugh and I don’t like it at all. We 
have come to that understanding. We adore 
each other at present, but we have both agreed 
thatwe sh hate each other very much ‘if 
Wwe were obliged to . And if my vener- 
able parents cotitinue to’plot to bring us to- 
— we shall counterplot to ‘keep 

at’s the whole truth, and nothing but ‘the 
truth, as people have to say in courts of jus- 
tice. No matter what <7 Reuben Fairchild 


alone in his‘tales. If he provoked him there 
would be mischiéf—he isn’t a very patient 
man.” 


“Mr. Meredyth must never know I 
about him,” I said, half frightened lest 8 
open ‘nature might lead to a betrayal of what I 
had told her. But she kissed me, and said she 
should never tell Hugh if I didn’t, and left me 
alone to finish out my cry in a whirl of pas- 
sionate joy over the unconscious bird 
should love bétter ‘than ever now that I knew 
Reuben Fairchild had spoken falsely when he 
<_ me that Hugh Meredyth was engaged ‘to 
cousin, 


i 


OHAPTER;XXVI. 
I AM PUZZLED, 


of Reuben Fairéhild’s un- 
comfortable words, and Hilda’s 
doy that T allowed mywelt;petect 6 ny" head 
joy that lowe puto my” 
the qtteér ‘thoughts 1 had had about the portrait 
and the ring. Now that I found ¢hat the 
former tttor of 


leisurely resort, I resolved to trouble that part 
of the house no more with my presence. 

‘It was not much to deprive myrélf of—the 
delight of wandering sometimes ‘along the 
echoing old passages that the eafl and his 
family hardly ever trod, and the pleasure of 
enjoying the view'ffom ‘the turret; Which ‘was 
one of the prettiest in-all Surrey. If any act 
of mine'could keep me and Reuben Fairehild 
apaft I resolved that it should not’ bewanting. 
I was very angry with myself for the wild joy 
that filled my heart at Lady Hilda’s annownce- 
ment regarding berself and ‘her cousin. His 
being free, as far'as she was concerned, brought 
him sane wed, apenas Phe ch mm 

might to (put oat of my head, 

hed gone to Mis regimetit ° Captain 
Mere@yth now; he ‘had ofly been tiewtenant 
in the old Wassenhauser days, when I° had 
seen bina for'the first time, and laid my heart 
at his feet unasked and unsuspected—and ‘he 
was not expected at Priory Park egain fértome 
time. 


‘Lo my great delight Harry announced one 
mon breakfast that Mr. Fairchild was 
ey tora while. He had declared him- 


eding away 
sélf tobe ing , and had 
= to oe “atranged 


cD sever enw -auctew mietboMcall peiety i my 
life!” Harry said—the was ‘anything dit 
méthodical himself, dedt boy. “ He hasbeen 





docketing his papers and arranping‘his desks 
and shelves as if he were going to die, and 
wished to give his heirs and successors as little 
trouble as possible! ” 

“Mr. Fairchild is a man “of busi 
ness,”’ Lady St. Colomb ‘said. ““It'would be 
as well if you would take’a lesson frott him in 
these mattets, Harry ;it*would do you good.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would,” Harry ‘teplied. 
“But I get along somehow, mammic, ‘You'll 
see, when I get to Oxford, Tshall be a pattermof 
peatness and order. Wher you'and Hilda here. 
come'to pay me a Visit, you will say younever 
saw such spick-and-span tidiness, “You don't 
— f Miss Ormsby, what a neat person I 
am , 

“TE can Rane § 


that.henever minded where mon SHB, EO 
it was.out of sight; and if anyone his 
boxes or drawers a 8 CO -would 
be found, showing that-he had no real sense-of 
neatness, 


‘*That’s just what it’s rude of:anyone 
todo!” Harry retorted. “it L like fone ay 
belongings ina state of elegant confusion—as 
once heard a lady call a hopeless muddle fn a 
room into which she once wert, belonging to 
royalty—it is my affair and-no one eléé’s. 
You just put me in order before I go, mammnie, 
= Tl keep*house for liam 
atry was goiig to 
ted from Mr. ; 


Mr. 

over their hated lessons, or, Worde’still, st#iving 
for and ‘finding 
Obance in the fate that brought us 

once more, ‘and ded ‘me "to ‘Pri Park? 
Something of the Providence 'that our 


ends had sent the bright lad ‘to miterrupt. 
the music-lesson .on .that.dreary winter day, 
when my world seemed to have narrowed 
itself down to Mrs. ’s_school-room, 
and Mrs, Mander’s little back attic. , 
It. was wonderfal-what a sense of relief 
there seeméd to be on all of us after Mr. Fair- 
child had left. He was only. going for-a time; 
but so the ee prac gee Fight 
hand he certainly was usiness matters, 


might be that Loge: ta 
‘myself; but I think I felt as Sin- 
bad mitiét have done when the old man of -the 
sea Groppéd off his back afid left him i 











seemed fo be addresséd to me ; and it ‘was od 
Suny Ghcben he, Mil’: elbape he rate 
Many , » he. 3 6 rah 
as fhe Hort as Aberdeen ; andl bet 
across to Germany, and then he shoald come 
ber chet Ronen chr 4 OE Hanae ersey,. 
he hud heard ; cotld he do an nat 


‘ , Jers + was 
should select the , of | 
fife'hdd been spent. How foolish and 
I was ‘getting, tobe sure; and how 
to xésodiate his with ¢anid 
I was Bose! he we tr ey see 
ashe 6 mie: 
eee ee Lee ences at 


avoid him, but he “to. get a moment's 

pean haere 

if ied d as he to his absara 

prapceat 6 Ori , instead of treating 
with the contempt it rved. 


ant Speed Sen 
™e is 
geeniéd fo much of madners tm ‘tt. “And 


everything comes to the man who Watts, ob 
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know! I'warn you, Magdalen—my Magdalen 
asvyou shall be some time—you have the fate of 
this haughty housshold im yoar hands. I can 
make them bite the dust ; ‘and through you, my 
darling—through you !”’ 

I ‘was stre‘he'was mad now. Had ‘he not 
told mevan untruth in the matter of Hilda and 
Hugh "Meredyth,-and were not his words as 
wild as any ever uttered by the wildest lunatic? 
He was going away, but when he carne back 
if-he said any more ‘such ridiculous things to 
me I»would: assuredly téll the earl, He was 
nHot*s0 wrapped up'in his son’s former tutor 
thathe would not listen to reason about him. 
And in ‘the’ nieantime we should be at peace, 
and able to enjoy'the remainder of Harry’s 
stay at home,-and the bright summer weather 
as we liked. 

After thelong vacation Harry was to go up ; 
and-his mother looked upon him as lost to her 
for ever, and-lamented the coming-separation 
with all her warm heart, as did Hilda too, 

‘*It-is the fitet. going from-me,” she said, 
tearfully, when I remarked that, after-all, 
Oxford was'notsovery far. “ Ishatlseehimoften 
enough, L-know. Hecan.come home, and we 
can, go there; and we shall. It isn’t that, 

» it is the break. Oar boys never are 
our again when once they.go away from 
us. will. be a. young. gentleman, fall of the 
proprieties when I see him next, and ashamed 
to Kiss his mother meee bnova ys 

ereupon Harry hugged her she was 
out of breath, and declared if she came te 
Oxford'he would kiss her in the middle of the 
High-street st its most crowded hour; or in 
the Broad on Sauday when she.came down to 
next year’s commemoration. And I believe 
he would have kept his word ; brea did not 
spoil him in that respect, or lessen by a hair’s 
breadth his chivalrous devotion to his mdther, 

Lady St. Cdlomb surprised me in ‘tears 
after Reaben ‘Faitéhild ‘had left; "I was un- 
nerved, as I had ‘been after ‘the interview in 


‘pérsnasion ‘she ‘fot the whole of the 
8 ‘out f'me, “I told hér how Mr. Fair- 

Shressening ition vad —— and in ‘what 
a in in ; ani ancy Bhe was 
jast a little that T should have taken 
his offer in such a manner. I Was only a 
governess—a young. person -who had her own 
living to get—and he was a man with money, 
and well able to-kesp-w wife, 

She did not say anything, but I guessed 
from er 106k ‘that she did not think there was 

in the offer. But she shook 
her ‘head "I told her of the thréatening 
words regafaing the earl aiid his family with 
which if been mdde. 

“* My @éar,” hie said, ‘‘I have heard some- 
thitig "Of this Wéfore. More than orice he had 
said cutiots thing#to Hilda herself, and I really 
think his brait toust be 4 little turnéd. He has 
had @ great ‘deal of trotble in his life, but he 
has been tidst Wsefdl to Lord St. Colom, and 
was ae fail , Saréful guardian and tutor to 
our wild" Hatty, so that ‘we valte him highly, 
though we'think him odd. I‘should not like 
him totirey you, and if the earl——” 

f'aarbuaey Wave Wee! th, ring vie ate 
“T @iresily é been magn ‘the mat- 
= ih dees nét stein a bat ace have spoken 
re) ” ° 
p ‘*Protibles ee ‘are = eatted, my Lo 

er fadyship ‘said. “I am | ‘ou have 
confidence ¢ in me 16 tif tao yor 


any harm'to Lord St. Colomb ; hé nevér harmed 
mortal 'éréattite, I aim sure, in all'his life. Did 
. FPait@hifd favour you ‘with anything 
6 ” 
She had nét heard the ‘words ndr seen the 

look “that ‘sodortipanied ‘thém, of he 
“#0 ¥' : bi 


not “have 





‘am 
do 


sure. Whether Retibéh Fair could 


anything or not, he meant mischief, I-was cer- 
tain of that much. 

“* He told me a piece of news,” I said,” about 
Lady Hilda.” 

* Indeed, what of her ? ” 

“That she was to marry her cousin.” 

_ “What, Hugh?” and Lady St. Colomb 
sighed. “He had no business to say such a 
thing ; there is nothing settled, though, of 
course, if such an arrangement came about, we 
should be very well pleased. I have no doubt 
the earl has spoken of it in -his presence, or 
maybe to him; he looks upon him as a 
{ence brother, or another son almost, and 
ks he has our welfare at. heart thoroughly. 
No one knows better how dear Hilda is to us, 
and how earnestly we should like to see her 
Hugh's wife. There isn't.a-better man in the 
three kingdoms than H1gh Meredyth.” 

How my heart.glowed and throbbed to hear 
her speak thus. -Better! no,-nor any cne half 
80 good! I fancied that she must have seen 
the colour flash into my face at the very men- 
tion of his name. I felt so guilty in my own 
foolish heart that I thought every one must 
detect me. But there was not the slightest 
suspicion in the Kindly eyes that looked 
straight into mine as she spoke to me. 

‘* And does Lady Hilda—is-it to be?” I asked 
bunglingly enough. I wanted confirmation of 
what my pupil had told me about herself and 
her cousin. 

“No, I don’t believe she does,” Lady St. 
Colomb said, with -a smile and a sigh to- 
gether. “ She likes Hagk ; indeed, she -loves 
him and she does not scruple tosay so, but itis 
as she loves Harry or her father, no other way, 
and he looks upon her as a little sister—some- 
thing to love and pet, and take care of, but 
not to marry. You see there is no need on 
éither side for.any consideration about fortune ; 
atleast it need not be the first consideration, 
as it too oftenis, Hilda will be tolerably well 
off ; and as for Hugh, he could afford to take a 
wife from the workhouse with no outfit but the 
parish suit she has on, if he sowilled. Hehas 
plenty, and he is not a spendthrift, and he will 
inherit more from his uncle—his mother’s 
sister; and, failing our Harry, he will be Earl 
6f St. Colomb,” 

“He will never be that, I hope,” I said; 
‘*there is no fear of such a contingency.” 

**No! and. yet how accidents give peerages 
to all ‘sorts of people,” her ladyship- said, 
‘*Hugh would m & better peer of the 
realm than my madcap laddie, And he 
would be a better husband for-my Hilda than 

one I know of, but I am afrail she will 
n6t choose him ; ‘we are not going to force her 
inclination. And as for Hugh, 1 fancy he has 
found his fate.” 

“Where?” 


For the life of me I could not help the ques. j. 


tion, nor the startled tone in which I put it. 
And Lady St. Colomb laughed as she an- 
swered,— 

“*T ‘don’t know, but I think she is in exis. 
tence soméwhere. -I have not told anyone, so 
you mustnotlet out that [have hinted it toyon.” 

**T will keep sileice, Isaid. “ No ones likely 
to ask me anything about Mr. Meredyth.”’ 

** Except Hilda, and she might fease him. I 
caught my nephew ritapsodizing one day, over 
—what do you think?” 

“T haven't the least idea,” I replied, try- 
ing to speak calmly, and not betray the heart- 
aiche iriéss that was creeping over me. If he 
bad lost his heart, as she insinuated, what was 
to become of mine? Bah! Iwas-the most 
covsummate fool in the world. I would get 
her-to tell me all. dhe knew; and she loved to 
talk, dedr lady, knew-that.I should hear 
all there was to tell. I would have it confirmed 
that Hugh Meredyth was not heart free, and 
then I would put it out of my mind altogether, 
and the secret .of my unasked love 
fathoms'deep, and never, never bring it up again 
to the light of day, even for a» moment. 

Lady St. Colomb liked to talk, and she had 
come to have con: enough in. me to make 
ee ‘of her household and other 
little troublés, so that I was not a bit surprised 


smali impatience for her story of Huyi: Mere- 
dyth’s hidden love. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BY THE WHITE LADY’s POOL. 


“Ty Hilda suspected it she would tease him 
Out of all patience,” heriadsship said ; ‘and 
sometimes I wonder whether my eyes deceived 
me, for Hugh has always been so very matter- 
of-fact. No such thing as’ woman seemed to 
have entered his ‘head till-lately, I think it 
dates from the time when we were ail im 
Germany, when Harry fished you out of the 
Rhine, as he declares-he did, at Bt, Goar.” 

“It was very nearly that,” I said, laugking. 
‘‘T should have ‘been in the river very soon if 
some oue had not ‘come to’ the'rescue.”” 

“Well Haogh was with us that time, you 
know,” Lady‘ 6t, Colomb wens on; “I never 
saw anyone that he seemed the least little bit 
interested in. He was always civil to young 
ladies, nothing more; batas soon as we came 
to England there seenied a change in him. 

He was absent and far away in his thouglte. 

I had not been ~his pet auntie’ nearly all his 
life not to’ know when ‘there was anything 

amiss with him ; and one day, it was jast af'er 

the Earland I had been tatking abvut Hilde. 
-and letting hirn-see; I fancy, what we wistred, 
that I eame to know thatrit would’ never be— 
at least,-unless comething came about to alter 
what was in his mind. ‘He was in London at the 
time in a set of chambers in the Albany, belong- 
ing toa friend of his who was abroad, and I bur- 
prised-him one day. He bad not heaid the 
bell, I-suppose, or given orders that he was not 
at home'ersomething. “Anyway, I was let iv, 
and he had all the things-in his ‘private desk 
strewed about on the table, and he was going 
on over something he had in his hand-hke a 
lover on the stage.” F 

I laughed in spite of myself, in spite of the 
leaden weight that had come upon my heart 
at her words, at the notion of Hugh Meredyth 
going on like a stage lover, and she nodded at 
me, laughing herself. l he 

‘‘ He was indeed, my dear,” shesaid, “ kissing 
it, whatever it -was, and taiking to it as ifit 
could understand and know-what he meant. 
L just caught sight of it befote he whieked it 
away out of my sight. I didn’t pretend ‘to have 
seen it, and’he tried his utmost to seem at eise 
and tell.me he-had been burning letters and £0 
forth. Bat itwas-no use; we both felt uncom- 
fortable, and I came away soon, and left hima to 
gather up his scattered belongings, and forget 
that I had interropted him. I did not want 
to. pry into his’ secrets, and Iwas very angry 
with his man for letting me go in.” 

‘“] don’t. suppose Mr. Meréedyth was-angry 
for long,” I remarked, really for want of any- 
thing tosay. I wanted 20 to know what the 
love-token was; and yet to be told there was 
one-at all was only so much more confirmation 
| of my own opinion 6f myself, viz, that i 
| Megdalew Ormsby, was the greatest idiot that 
ever breathed. I-thought-she must be mis- 
taken ; I could not -imagine Hugh goiug on'as 
she said, but she evideritly believed in it herself. 

“Ts was jast-a bow of -blue ribbon,” shie 
said; “and it had something white about it 
that looked: for all the world like »a buneh of 
everlasting flowers, only no one ever wears 
everlastings. I suppose they were faded and 
| had been fresh sometime. Hewas jast kissing 
| that bit of senseless ribbon and talking to 
| himself something about would the day ever 
come when he should see the owner of thre 
ribbon, I suppose, again. At any rate, he ‘suid 
‘her,” and mumbled over the thing again and 
put his cheek against it, till I began ‘to-wonder 
if he was in his rightsenses.” Lae 

“They say no ‘one in love isin his right 
senses,” I said,.and my ‘words came with o 
gasp—a literal stopping for breath caused by 
what her ladyship had said. 

Was / going med, av Ihad thought Reuben 
Fairchild to be? I must be ;‘and ‘yet—e blae 
ribbon, and with white everlasting flowers! 
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Where was the biae bow I had Jost at Wassen- 
hauser on the day of my triumphthere? When 
I was changing my dress at night after the ex- 
citement was all over, I missed one of the 
small bows with which it had been adorned, 
and I sought it everywhere, for in the centre 
of it I had pioned a tiny tuft of the edelweiss, 
the snow flower of the Alps, that had been 
given to me by my darling Dorothy Sondes. 
She had been in Switzerland one vacation with 
her parents, and had seen and enjoyed all the 
beauties of that wonderfal land, and she had 
brought back some edelweiss from aspot where 
a sad accident had robbed one of the alpine 
villages of nearly all of their best and bravest 


men. 

There had been sports going on, and the 
village was en féte, and an avalanche had come 
down and buried the merry-makers, leaving 
only the old people and little children, and 
those who could not leave their homes. Nearly 
all the houses had escaped, the snow coming 
down on tbe little plain where the amusements 
were being carried on; and when Dorothy saw 
the spot it looked like part of the side of the 
mountain, and above it, on te place from 
which the terrific slip of frozen snow cam@ 
down, the little flower grew and reared its tiny 
head amidst the eternal snows. 

There ia a pretty superstition about it—that 
it brings luck under certain conditions to who- 
ever wears it—and Dorothy insisted that it 
would bring me luck if I wore it with my new 
dress on that memorable examination day, 
and I fastened one or two of the velvety 
blossoms into that bow on my dress, and surely 
the lack came. 

Did not that examination bring me the 
medal and wreath, the coveted first-prize, and, 
more then that, all the friendship and protec- 
tion of my kind friends at Priory Park —some- 
thing had brought me luck; but I had finished 
the day by discovering that I had lost my 
edel weiss. 

Was that where it had gone to? Into Hugh 
Meredyth’s keeping—and was he treasuring it 
even now and thinking? Bah! what a fool I 
was. Was my bit of ribbon the only blue bow 
in the world ? 

Thousands of other women might have 
worn such an ornament. Doubtless it was a 
token of some London conquest of his, and 
the next thing we should hear about Hugh 
Meredyth would be that he was going to be 
marricd. 

IThardly know what Lady St. Colomb said 
to me after that. She talked on, but my head 
was in a whirl, and I was thankful when Lady 
Hilda came in to say that she was wanted, 
and went with her, so that I could escape to 
my own room, where my bird was singing—the 
bird that he had sent me—avd turn out my 
old Wassenhauser dress and look at it and 
think—think, like a demented creature, that 
Hugh Meredyth Inved me, instead of putting 
the notion far away from me, and believing, 
as I ought to have done, that he was as far 
away from me as the poles from one another. 

I took out the dress—I had it still. I kept it 

as & memento of those days and SMadame 
Lowenthal’s kindness,and shook it out, and 
looked at the vacant place from which the bow 
had fallen, and behaved like an idiot. as I was, 
till Lady Hilda came up and put a stop to my 
vagaries. 
_ My edelweiss! It was pleasant to think of 
it in Hugh’s keepicg, ard I had fancied it 
trodden under everytody’s feet or picked up 
by one of the many servants who were about 
the school that day, and who would care 
nothing for it, but throw it away as worthless 
because it had no brizht colours or easily seen 
beauty. 

**Come ont for. a walk,” Hilda pleaded. “ We 
shall have the Park to ourselves. No fear of 
meeting that odious Mr, Fairchild now—it is 
like waking up from a nightmare to know he 
ig gone—he has been horrid Lately.” 

‘It is pleasanter without him, certainly,” I 
said, trying t> still myself into something like 
sense and propriety of demeanour. ‘‘ Where 
shall we go, dear?” 





“Let us go down to the river, Harry is 
there fishing; there is a wouderful shoal of 
some fish or other passiog by just now. He 
told me all about it, and how they come at 
uncertain periods; but I don't understand 
quite. Anyway, he’s there, and we can go and 
look at him. He is enjoying himself I should 
think—up to his keees in the water, like a 
masculine Patience in waterproof boots.” 

I was glai to go. Perhaps the fresh air and 
the bright sunshine would quiet my tarbulent 
nerves a little. I felt inclined to cry and Jaugh 
and do all sorts of ab-urd thiogs, and yet I 
must hide all outward semblance of ag'tation 
and carry myself as became the companion 
and instructress of the Lady Hilda Meredyth. 

We met the earl just as we got ont, and 
he stopped us for a word. He never let his 
daughter go by him without a smile or a caress. 

‘You are making a woman of her already, 
Miss Ormsby,” he said. “She looks ever so 
much better since she had you for a com- 
panion. It was not good for her to bs without 
& young lady about her.” 

“ You flatter me, my lord,” Isaid. ‘ Bat 
I am gratefully glad to be of use.” 

“And we are gratefully glad to have you,” 
he said, echoing my words, and then, with a 
sndden squeeze of my hand, which he had 
taken, and a visible paling of his usvally 
ruddy face, he said: ‘‘Child, where did you 
get those eyes?” 

“I don't know,” I said, half feightened at 
his vehemence. “From my father I expect, 
They are not like my mother's.”’ 

‘*Yourfather? He is dead.” 

“Ob, yes.” 

“ And you remember him?” 

“No,” 

‘*Forgive me. I ave no right to question 
you, bat in that one moment I seemei te see 
—ah, well, a face and form of long ago—as 
someone has it. The resemblance has 
vanished vow. Don’t get into mischief dowa 
at the river. Don’t let Harry persuade you 
into that precious new-fangled boat of his, or 
you'll get a wetting, if nothing worse comes of 
it.” 


‘*The dear old pater is something brusque,: 


Magdalen,’ Hilda said, ‘I wonder who he 
thinks you are like. Everybody seems to have 
a fancy about your face. Hugh says you are 
like that picture; mamma says you remind 
her of someone just as papa said just now, 
and Mr. Fairchild said——” 

‘“*What did he deign to say? Am I like 
anyove in that gentleman’s estimation?” 

“Oh, yes. You are like the family, the 
Meredyths, he means. He said, in his dis- 
agresable fashion, the day after youcame here, 
that if he had not known you were Miss 
Ormsby the governess he should have taken 
you for one of the family,”’ 

“IT am sure I ought to be flattered, And 
who does your brother think I am like?” 

‘*Harry? Ob, he said in his usual blunt 
fashion if was all bosh. That everybody was 
like everybody else if it came to thas, and you 
were just like yourself and n> one else. A 
jolly nice girl, that he wouldn't have altered 
for a trifle.” 

“I am very much obliged to him. I like 
his verdict better than anyons else’s. Wao is 
that by the pool?” 

We were close to the White Lady’s Pool by 
this time and the roar and swirl of the water 
prevented anyone from hearing our approach. 
It was an oli man who stood there, and recog. 
nising him Hilda turned hastily away, 

‘‘Ie’s old Griffiths,” she said, in a low tone. 
“If he gets hold of me I shan’t be able to get 
away for halfan-hour, Talk to him for a 
minute, there's a dear, till I got away out of 
sight.” 

Old Griffiths, as Lady Hilda called him, 
was a snperanuuated retainer of the family— 
very aged now, and made free of the Park and 
gardens. He was an inoffensive old fellow, 
but weak and superstitious, and to Lady 
Hilda and her mother a terrible bore. There 
was no getting away from him. He had so 
many complaints to pour out, and so much to 





say whenever he had the chance of speaking 
to either of them, that I did not wonder at 
Hilda’s running away from him. She made a 
detour and got away through the trees without 
his seeing her, and I went on past the place 
where he was standing looking at the water. 

Good afternoon,” I said, as I went by. 
Everybody geve everybody else greeting at the 
Priory, and the old mgn lifted bis head to 
reply to me. He was a fine old fellow, a 
splendid specimen of the trae peasant; I had 
seen him at a distance once or twice, and 
heard a good deal about him, but I had never 
spoken to him or been close to him before, 
so that I was hardly prepared for the effect 
the sight of me seemed to have on him. 

His ruddy face turned literally livid, and 
his eyes seemed to be starting out of his bead, 
as he put out both hands and wavei me off. 

‘“Bhe’s come back!”’ he gasped, “ here, in 
this very place ; what does she want?” 

“You don’t know me,” I said, wondering at 
his strange looks and words, ‘‘I am Miss 
Ormesby. I live at the Priory. Have I 
startled you?” 

“ No nearer!" he gasped again ; “don’t come 
any nearer. I saw her here, where I stand now, 
and they found her afterwards, and she can’t 
rest, Isn’t the grave deep enough f—and it’s 
twenty years ago and more—twenty years 
ago ! ” 

He was getting wildly excited, and I heartily 
wished that I had gone round with Hilda, and 
so avoided this encounter, when & man came 
hastily up and took the old fellow’s arm to 
lead him away. 

« He isn’t always quite right here, miss,” he 
sid, touching his forehead. ‘‘ I hope he hasn’t 
frightened you.” 

‘©Oh, no, thank you,” I said; ‘hs took me 
for some one else, that was all.” But I felt 
quite relieved when he took the old mau away 
muttering still about graves and my having 
come back from the other world. He must 
have been thinking of some one he had lost, 
and muddled up the living and the dead in his 
feebleold mind. I suppose I was nervous, but 
I felt quite tired and depressed when I joined 
Hilda and her brother at the river, and half 
determined that I would walk by the White 
Lady’s Pool no more as long as I should stay 
at Priory Park. 


(To be continued.) 








Rervsiican Simprictry.—A story is related 
of an old Dutch merchant of Amsterdam, 
who, having amassed a fortune in trade, 
determined to spend the remnant of his life in 
the quiet seclusion of his country house. Be- 
fore taking leave of his city friends, he invited 
them to dine with him. The guests, on arriving 
at his residence, were surprised to see the 
extraordinary preparations that had been 
made for their reception. On a plain 
oak table covered with a blue cloth were 
some wooden plates, spoons and drinking 
vessels, Presently two old seamen bronght in 
dishes con herrings—some fresh, others 
salted or dried, Of these the guests were in- 
vited to partake; but it was clear they had 
little appetite for such poor fare, and with 
considerable impatience they awaited the 
second course, which consisted of salt bsef 
and greens. This also, when brought io, they 
did not seem to relish. At last the blae cloth 
wa3 removed, and one of fine width damask 
substitated ; and the gaests were agreeably 
surprised to see # number of servants in gor- 
geous liveries enter with the third course, 
which consisted of everything necessary to 
form a most sumptuous banquet, The master 
of the house then addressed his friends in the 
following ome 5 ° pein Teese 04 
the progress of our republic. e wi 
strict frugality, by means of which we became 
wealthy; and we end with luxory, which will 
begs poverty. We should, therefore, be satis- 
fied with our beef and greens, that we may not 
have to return to our herrings.” 
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LET US STEP TOGETHER. 


Ser your foot with mine, John, 
Let us step tegether ; 
If the road be good or bad, 
Fine or stormy weather, 
Pat your hand in mine, John, 
Clasp it strongly, brother ; 
Strangers cannot be tous 
What we're to each other. ~' 


We'd the same g od father, John; 
No boys had w better ; 

To his wisdom and bis luve 
Both of us are debtor, 

We'd the sac 6 sweet mother, tvo ; 
No boys had a sweeter ; 

We must love each other well, 
Or how could we meet her? 


Wh-n we were but little chaps, 
Driving home the cattle, 

Then we shared each other's talks, 
Fought each other's battle. 

Then we bad theself-rame gricfs, 
And the self-sume pleasures. 

Held in common bats and balls, 
And our boyish treasure3. 


Now, though we are bearded men, 
-81iil, you kuow, we're brothers ; 
Far more to each otter, Jobn, 
Thsn we are to others. 
I for you, and you fur me, 
Io Life's changiog batile, 
As it was in by gone days, 
Driving howe the cattle, 


So pat your foot with mine, John, 
We will step together, 
If the way be good or bad, 
Fine or stormy woather. 
Let the world go well or ill, 
Put your hand in mine, brother ; 
Strangers cannot beto us 
What we're to each other, > 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


== 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS, 


‘*Wauat have I done? She can't be in love 
with him—she shan’t be, that I swear! ’’ said 
Lord Windsor to himself, in t trepidation, 
as he walked down the ch yard by the side 
of Sibel Fitzgerald, watching the colour slowly 
returning to her cheeks out of the corner of 
his eye, whilst apparently looking straight in 
front of him to where his groom was holding 
the chestnut, 

“Is he much hurt ?’’ in a low voice, 

‘Oh, dear no!” anxious to repair the éffects 
of his former abruptness; “ broke his little 
finger, or his ankle,” 

“ His little fioger wonld not keep him at 
home,” 

‘‘No, must have been the ankle”—a minute 
of hard thought, and then, “ Couldn’t write 
—must have been his hand, Can’t swear to 
it, upon my word, but he’ll be all right ina 
day or two.” 

‘* When did it happen ?” 

‘‘ Last Thursday ”’—the day of the funeral. 
“Had a letter from his man about—about 
something "—getting rather red. 

‘It wasn’t in the papers!” she said, 
thoughtfally. 

“It was in the Post, but they made a hash 
of his name~—called him Worthington, or 
Shefiington. Ride on, and wait for me outside 
the gate of the Chestnuts ’’—to the groom, 

“You must allow me?” taking the basket 
from Sibel’s hand. 








** But indeed, Lord Windsor!” 
‘Indeed, Miss Fitzgerald, I must, if you 
don’t mind, I shall think you owe me a 
grudge for the other night.” 

“No, it was not your fanlt,’’ acqaiescing, 
because she was dying to hear further parti- 
colars about}Major Lushington, “jbat—but I 
shall never forget it!’ her lip trembling. 

“It was hard lines on you; I felt it,” 
switching at the head of a nettle with his 
ridingstick. ‘‘ Believe me, I'd bave given a 
thousand pounds to preveat it, There were 
fifty other girls somewhe:e about the place, 
who woulda’t be knocked down by « feather 
—they would have gone, and thought n0 more 
aout it.” 

“I couldn't help it, indeed I coulda’t!” 
looking op at him in aaxivus self exculpation. 

“Miss Fitzgerald, you behaved hke an 
angel. Iswear you did. But what did phe 
waut you for? That beats me!” 

There was a short pause—a drove of cows 
insisting on inserting themselves between the 
two pedestrians—so that Sibel was relievei 
from the trouble cf auswering, and her che-ks 
had time to recover themselves, before the Earl 
came down from his enforced retreat into the 
hedze. The subject was evidently weighing 
on his mind, and he began again,— 

‘*Sappose she was jealous, poor thing, of 
every gril who came near him. She was 
always mad—mad as a March hare, and this 
must have been her last craze.’’ 

“Bat I never saw Mr. Springfield before!” 

“ Spriogtield? Hops you never may agaia 
—the greatest brate cut—nobody ont of Bed- 
lam could be jealous of him.” 

“ Except bis wife.” 

* The last person todo it—she would know 
him far too well. 
forget the whols lot. 
fit to coms near yuu.” 

“ Bat I thoagh: you said there was no harm 
in her ?”’ 

“No harm, perhaps, bat uncommonly reck- 
less ; and when a woman gets the bit between 
her teeth, you don’t know where she will land 
herself. You are not the sort to be taken that 
way,” looking down at her with frank ad- 
miration in his light blae eyes. 

She sighed as she wondered what he would 
think of moonlight meetings, and lovers like 
Romeo climbing in at the window. ‘I only 
hope that whatever you hear of me you will 
feel sure that I never meant to do wrong.” 

‘* Whatever I hear!” he repeated in sur- 
prise. ‘I should like to see the man who 
would dareto slanderyou. He should swallow 
it pretty qaics, and his front teeth as well!” 

“He might think it wroog when it wasn’t,” 
looking wistfally at the darkening hills, and 
wishing that her life were in her hands to 
make « fresh beginning. 

“He would be the most thundering idiot 
that ever was,” swinging the gate back with 
sudden energy, ‘for they had arrived at the 
Chestnuts. “Do you think if you did it I 
shouldn’t know it was right?” 

She gave him the sweetest smile that he 
thought he had ever seen, and held out her 
hand for the basket. 

“Mayn’t I carry it up to the house? ” 

‘‘ Thanks, it is quite unnecessary, By-the- 
bye, what is the matter really with Major 
Lushington?” trying to speak with the utmost 
carelessness, although a brilliant blush did its 
best to betray her. ‘‘ Lord Wentworth will be 
anxious to know.” 

Lord Windsor cogitated de«ply over that 
blash before he remembered toanswer. Itup- 
set him again like that sadden pallor in the 
churchyard, What the deuce was the meaning 
of it? 

“Nothing much,” he said, slowly. ‘' Off 
his head—and I think, I really fancy his arm’s 
damaged.” 

“Buta broken arm would not make bim 
delirious,” stlf-consciousness forgotten in 1eal 
alarm as she began to think the Earl was 
deceiving her. 

He went on towards the house and she 


They are none of them 








My advice to you is to | 
| drive, whilst she opeued the door, hurried 














allowed it, having forgotten her intention of 
parting at the gate. 

* Now,I think of it, there was a blow on his 
head as well—nothing to be alarmed at, ’pon 
my hononur,’’ as she gazed at him with affrigh - 
ted eyes. 

“Ts it brain fever? Please tell me,” she said, 
constraining herself to speak quietly. 

** Not half as bad as that,’’ he said, quickly, 
“ Oaly consecration—no, what do you call it? 
concussion cf tae brain. A meie tritie, always 
comes after « blow on the head.” 

“ Te’s very dangerons—I'm sure it is,” in an 
awe struck voice. 

“ld have it to-mo:row to make you look 
like that,”’ ia a low tone. 

“T wish—I wish [ had kuown it before!” 

He lovked at ber curivusly. Why did she 
Wish sbe had knowa it—she cuuliu't be want. 
ing to go to him? 

“Won't you come in?” she said, as they 
reached the dvor. 

“Thanks, it's rather lute,” feeling sure 
from her mauuer that he wasn't wanted. 
‘*Hope Lord Wentworth’s quite well? I'll 
come over und see him iu a Guy or two. Good- 
bse.” 
me Good-bye. My love to L:dy Windsor.” 

** Supposing I keep it my.vil?” growing red 
at his own impe:tinence, as Le bent over her 
hand. There was something in this girl, in 
spite of her youth and simplicity, which some- 
times made him feel almost rby. 

**You couldn't,” she said, qnie'ly, as she 
drew away her hand. ‘1s would be sheer 
ew bezzlement.”’ 

** Punishment—loss of freedom as a bache- 
lor, and life-long sea vitude in Misr birzgerald’s 
fetters.” With & stup-udousty low bow, he 
turned away, and slowly walked down the 


across the hall, and went iutu the library in 
breathless haste. Lord Wentworth was sitting 
in his usual arm-chair—his book lying across 
hia knees, and bis eyes closed. Hogh was 
sitting in the window trying to read by the 
failing light, and the fire looked as if it was on 
the point of extinction. 

Not perceiving Macdonald, she went straight 
up to Lord Wentworth, too muci agitated in 
herself to be afraid of disturbing bim. 

“ Major Lushington is very il!,’”’ she said, 
pantingly. ‘ And what will he think of me?” 

*‘ My dear, where did you hear this?” and 
the Viecount sat bolt ap:igbt. 

“From Lord Windsor. I met him in the 
road, and he walked op with me.” 

“ And you bave been walkioy alone with 
him?” a slight frown contracting bis forehead, 

“Yes, only from Thornfield church; but 
isn’t it dreadful—he will think me so terribly 
unkind! ” . 

“TI think you have been quite the reverse.” 

“ Major Lushington, I mean,” the tears com- 
ing into her eyes. ‘‘I would give anything not 
to have written that odious letter!” 

‘¢ You wrote by my advice, and I am far from 
regretting it. Butthis is very sudden—did he 
tell ycu what the illuess was?” 

“T had to drag it outof him, bit by bit. He 
is so odd, he didn’t seem to lik« totelime. It 
was @ railway accident; at first he said it was 
nothing, but it came oat that Major Lushing- 
ton had broken his arm or bis ankle, and got 
concussion of the brain. You don’t think he 
will die?” her voice sinking, her hands clasped 
together. ‘ 

Loid Wentworth smiled compassionately, 
surprised at her evident emotion, Did she 
care for the fellow, after all? 

“If there had been the siightest danger your 
friend, Mrs. Hay, would have been sure to 
write to you. I think you may make your 
mind easy on that score. I6 is strange we 
never saw it in the papers.” 

“They made a mistake in the name. Brt 
he will think me so heartless and unkind,” the 
tears running down her cheeks. “ Perhaps 
they gave him my letter jast when he was in 
the greatest pain,” . 

“You way ba quite sure if you had writteu 
bim a dozen letters it would huve mads 10 
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difference. It would not be of much use to 
show him a letter of any kind, when he must 
be either delirious or uncoascjous,”’ 

“ Delirious or unconscious!” she repeated, 
with pale lips, ‘how awful it sounds! I’ve 
treated him so badly, and never even got up to 
wish bim good-bye that last morning! ”’ 

“You saw him again, remember,” said a 
voice from the window, 

She started violently, and dried her eyes ag 
if she were ashamed of her tears. 

“TI did not know you were in the room.” 

“ Shall I leave it?” said Hugh, coming for- 
ward, with a book in his hand, and looking 
ready to disappear at once, 

‘““Why shonld you? You are not so fond of 
Major Lushington that it will distress you too 
much to know of his illness,’’ 

“Isee it is time to dress,” hoe said, drily, 
evading an answer, as he left the room. 

Sibel stood still on the hearthrug, her head 
drooping, her fingers playing nervously with 
her gloves. When she was in trouble, Major 
Lushington’s first thonght had been to come to 
her assistance ; she had made use of him to 
escape from her difficulties, and repaid him 
with unkindness, suspicion, and neglect. Her 
heart smote her terribly, and she was ready to 
do anything on earth to prove that she really 
loved him—although she knew that she did 
not love him, and never conld. Her impulses 
sprang from the most generous motives, but, 
nevertheless, rarely failed to lead her into 
mischief; and at this moment she was capable 
of the most Quixotic action, which she might 
regret to the last day of her life. Suddenly 


BO 
| up at b 





she knelt down by Lord Wentworth’s chair. | 


He looked at her kindly, wondering what she 
was going to say. 

‘* My dear child, don’t be afraid,” as he saw 
that she was hesitating. 

“Do you think I ought to go tohim?’’ ina 
shy whisper, her eyes fixed upon bia face, as if 
ehe would read the answer there, It changed 
and became exccedinely grave. 

* Certainly not, quite impossible,” 


“Thank you, I only wanted to know.” She | 


got up from her knee, and remarking, like 
Hagh, that it was time to dress, went out of 
the room. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
IMMEDIATE ! 


A was genome away, all too quickly for Hugh 
Macdonald, who did not want to go back to 


‘You forget Lord Wentworth.” 

“Oh! he’s an old man, quite out of the 
running. Look here, Sibel,” fixing his beauti- 
fal eyes on her face with intense earnestness ; 
‘make me one promise, and I'll try to be 
content.” 

“T mistrust yourcontent. You are always 
ing. Pray what am I todo?” looking 

with a quiet smile, 

He did no§ smile, and his gravity became 
almost tragic, 

“ Promise to kiss me once before I die.” 

‘* Before you die!’* with a vague uneasiness. 
Did he feel ill? He was always pale, but the 
dark shadows under his eyes seemed to look 
darker than ever. ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t talk 
such nonsense!” 


‘*Tt is no nonsense, The doctors say I may 
go off at any moment. Surely you don’t 
grudge me & promise like that?”’ 

‘*T am willing to promise, but I hope I shall 
never have to keep it,” 

“Why? It wasn’t mach to ask!” rising 
from his seat, and looking down at her with 
some resentment in his glance. 

“ You don’t understand; but never mind.” 

“I do mind! Perhaps you will be good 
enough to explain.” 

“T should like to die first, and leave all my 
friends behind.” 

‘¢ And I shonld never grumble at going, if I 
might take one of them with me,” stariog at 
ber, but not seeming to see her, because of 
the far-off lock in his eyes. 

The look made her uncomfortable. He was 
at all times unlike other boys, and to-day there 
was a strange melancholy about him that she 
could not understand. She rose hurriedly, 
and coming close.to him laid her hand upon 
his coat-sleeve. 

‘You are not keeping anything from me, 
Hugh?”’ 

“No. Not that you would care if I did!” 
looking down on that small hand, and not 
daring to touch it, 

“TI shou'd care! 
much.” 

‘* You like to play with me!” hoarsely, as 
if he had snddenly developed a sore throat. 

‘*T never did, but you are always unkind to 
me now,” and before he had time to guess 


You don’t know how 


| her intention she had walked out of the room, 


Her eyes were full of tears, and the sun was 


' pouring through the stained-glass window in 


Oxford just yet. All too slowly for Sibel Fitz- | 


gerald, who was watching for the postman as 
the days crept by, with a keen anxiety such as 
she, had never known before in her life, She 
did not understand her own feelings ; she could 
think of nothing bat Major Lushington tossing 
on his sick bed at Woolwich. All-her donbts 


concerning him vanished; he was true to her, | 


sho felt perfectly certain, and if she could only 
hear him, he was calling to her in his wild 
dilirium, aud wondering why she would not 
come, 

She grew reserved in her manner to Hugh, 
and for a whole week refused to let him hava 


® single glimpse of ‘' the other side of the page.” | 
The boy felt her coldness acutely, but was too | 
proud to complain, In an off-hand manner he | 


declared bis intention of spending his last 
night with the Forresters, as he might not 
have another opportunity of seeing Phil before 
he joined his new regiment. 


Sibel accepted the intelligence with great | 
equanimity, and begged that he would give | 


her love to Rese and her brother, 


“Wy should you send it to Phil?” he | 


asked, jealously, “ I remember that last morn- 
ing when he came to fetch you away, you 


- actually let him kiss yon.” 


‘*Of course IL did! He is my first cousin.” 

‘‘And I?” raising his eyebrows discon- 
tentedly. “ WhatamI?” 

** One of my first friends,” 

“Only one of them? ”’ 

“ Well, you can’t be two,” with a smile, 

‘“‘ Bat I might be the first, cr the best.” 


; Appesrance. 


the hall—two facts which may account for her 
not seeing Manser advancing, with a tall figure 
behind him. 

The tall figure darted forward, and she 
found herself face to face with Lord Windsor. 
He shook hands with suppressed eagerness, 

“You are going out. May I come with 
you?” looking at the hat which she was hold- 
in her hand. 

‘* But Lord Wentworth is. indoors, and you 
came to see him.” 

‘* And you,” in alow vaice. 

That aside decided her, and she led. the way 
into the drawing-room, telling. Manser to in- 
form Lord Wentworth and Mr. Macdonald that 
the Earl was there. 

She sat down on a low chair by the: window, 
and he took a seat just opposite to her, his 
eyeglassin position, his collar as stiff as ever, 
his trousers having that pecniiar tightness 
which horsey men affect, and his coat of an 
aggressive plaid, 

“IT hope Lady Windsor is quite well,’ she 
began, politely, feeling rather embarrassed, by 
his fixed stare, 

“She sent you a message—wants. you to 
come to the Court—ding and. sleep as long. 
ag you like,” 

“She is very kind,” with difficulty repress. 
ing a amile, wondering why she was. to 
sleep so much if she dined away from home, 

“You are not going to say no?” big eye- 
glass dropping out of place, and his face 
assuming an expression of great earnestness, 
which contrasted comically with his: generat 
“Now, really, Miss Siege 

know 


| ‘pon my word, it would be too cruel. 





we are des -slow,; and the Conrt’s a 
melancholy hole, but——” 

‘*It’s nothing of the kind: How can you 
abuse your home?” 

“It is a hole—at least, I thought so till the 


other night, Now, this is a ming. place,” 
looking round the comfortable wing-room, 
where every piece of furniture to have 


a character and a,charm of its own, and every 
vase was filled with primroses and violets. 

“It is very simple—not grand, like the 
Court,” 

‘*T love simplicity,. Those thingamyjigs in 
the vases—they are awfully jolly.” 

** Anyone can have them.”’’ 

“* We can’t—our gardener always. stuffs them 
full of stupid th:ygs out of the houses,” 

“Is that a stupid thing in your, button- 
nett a ting red. Y 

“No,” get very red. “You gave me a 
lily, so I thought you wouldn’t object to 
mer ys | this,” taking out a lovely yellow rose, 
and placing it on her lap. 

‘‘ 16 is charming,” taking it up and smelling 
it ; “ but, please, you must put it back!” 

“But why? I brought it on purpose,” 

**You are very kind,” smiling, in spite of 
herself at the consternation in his face; ‘* but 
it is against my tule.” 

‘“ What rule ? I never heard of such a thing. 
You weren’t like this the other night !” 

-““ No, but I mean to be different,” priding 
herself on her resolution. 

“ Don’t. You couldn't be more-charming.”’ 
Pine 1 I feel as if I had grown older since 

en.” 

“Tt is barely a fortnight ago,” with raised 
eyebrows, and a speculative gaze, as he 
wondered what the deuce she was driving at. 

‘*T know, but a good deal has happened, and 
I mean to be—quite—very particular for the 
future,” feeling some difficulty in expressing 
herself,” 

* Quite right. Don’t have anything to do 
with cads—do a great deal of harm, especially 
towomen. But there’s nothing caddish about 
this,’’ he added, cheerfully. ‘‘Grown in ore 
of our own houses, and never been in any 
hands but mine, I wouldn’t let Merton pick 
it. Come, you can’t refuse it; after that!’’ 
holding it out, whilst she gently pushed it 
away. 

“ 4 mean it, Lord Windsor,” she said, very 
quietly. 

The next moment he started to his fect, 
flung the rese on the ground with an angry 
exclamation, and stamped on it, looking per- 
fectly white with fury. 

Just then the Viscount came in, followed by 
High Macdonald: 

Both looked in surprise from the girl's heated 
face to the Earl's white one, but Lord Went- 
worth at least was too well bred to betray any- 


hing by his manner, 
i iad to see, you, Windsor. Why didn’t 


you come.in time for Juncheon?” 

He muttered, something about choosing a 
horse and the roads being heavy, shook hands 
with Hugh, and then seemed inclined oy! the 
conversation drop altogether, as far as him- 
aelf waa con , 

Nothing more,was said, abont the invitation 
to the Court, and Sibel began to wonder if it 
had originated in his,awn brain, His sudden 
ebullition of temper had given her a glimpse 
of his real character, and when his eyes were 
turned away from her she took the opportunity 
of studying ul face to see if there were any 
signs of latent ferocity in the expression of his 
features. : 

Hugh’s manner was.cold and reserved, as if 
he were inclined to visit on the son the sins of 
his father, and Sibel was amused~to see the 
half-offended way in which he. drawing 
back, at the smallest show~ of friendliness on 
the Earl’s part. Invited to spend two or three 
days at the Court—he was going back to Ox- 
ford, s0 must decline—begged ‘to ride-over that 
very afternoon, and give them.a helping-hand 
in some theatrieal nonsense—sorry, but.it wae 
his hepene ss the Chestnuts, and he could 
not-leave Lord Wentworth, 
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Lord Windsor expostulated with unusual 
animation, but the boy was firm, and his mouth 
took an expression of resolution, which rarel, 
appeared on his softly curved lips, but when it 
came showed that nothing would move him. 
As they were discussing a!poaching-case which 
had happened not pag, bots Manser came 
in with a letter, whieh he handed to Sibel, say- 
ing r =. ‘ 

‘tT thought I had better b it in, miss!” 

A ore ey 
and o it ly, With & i 
at her heart. he send it ix bpentinieas baste, 
then started to her feet. Se 

‘‘ Anything the) 2” Lt Lord 
Wenbueate, wisilets ugh watched her chang- 
ing colour with eager y ne ; 

% Yes, I must start for Woolwich at once!” 

All had risen, and were:re er with 
different expressions. Lord Wentworth looked 
annoyed doubtful, .* he, were not sage 
of gi his consent; Hugh perfectly indig- 

Earl frankly amazed. 
ecogsity, because, 


nant, the F 

‘* Igipa.case of imperativen 
othergwige, I really think there are the strongest 
reasons | it?” 

‘*T don’t care!” , Whilst the tears 
gathewed'in her eyes; ‘* he is worse, and I have 
no right to stay away!” 

‘““Waita minute, Does Lushington say so 
himself?” ; the. Eacl, 3 

“ Lushington » exclai » in- 

, my to the 


“No, Mrs, Hay. Lam te-sleep at her house, 
and she will go with me. Don'@ stop me, 
please, or I shall never forgive myself!” she: 
added, imploringly, ‘‘Read her letter, and 
you'll see I have no choice!” 

She thrust the letter into the ald man’s 
hand, and turned to Hugh, who looked pale 
and stern, 

“ Won’t you find.outthe trains for me?” 

“Tt is the maddest thing you ever did; 
but, of course, I shall come with you!” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t leave him!” looking 
at Lord: Wentworth, 

“Do you suppose he -would let you go 
alone?” 

‘* By-the-bye, where’s Windsor?” asked the 
Viscount, as he folded up the letter, and looked 
round the room. 

‘Gone!’ said Macdonald, as there was the 
clatter of. horses’ hoofs on the carriage-drive. 

‘I am afraid we were very rude. I never 
saw him, go, As to this letter,” tapping it 
with his thin, aristocratic hand, ‘you know 
beat: whether Mra, Hay is a sensible woman or 
no, She seems to think that there is a 
necessity ; and I can understand your feeling 
that in a case, of illness you. are obliged to 
stretch a,point for the sake.of common charity. 
But you must. ramember that by this decided 
step you pledge yourself more irrevocably than 
you have.done as yet, and. there has been no 
ex ion of the painful circumstances under 
which you, saw him last,” he added, very 
gravely, 

“I know,” clasping her hands together, 
“but, of course, he will explain,’ 

“Trust him to do that,” said Hugh, under 
his breath. 

He was nearly wild at the thought of her 
throwing; hi f into Lushington’s arms 
just when he had begun to famey there was a 
loophole of escape, and deep down in his re- 
sentful heart.a conviction was born that the 
whole thing, as the Americans say, was & 
‘*plant.” m, the beginning. Acting on 
this sudden, thought, he broke out eagerly,— 

‘Let. me go firs}. I could bo there and back 
again before you,had gone to bed!” 

‘‘What would be good of that?” lifting 
her wet lashes.in surprise. 

“Inst te.e¢e there’s. no mistake,” colouring 
slightly undex.ber grave eyes. 

“I think, perhaps, that might be the betéer 
plan,” said: Lord Wentworth, thoughtfully, 

“ And he: might. die whilst I was waiting, 


cheeks, “it is my duty.” 


** Perhaps I may take Wilton? ” 


“yy am coming,” said deme. shortly. 

“TI should be sorry to a 

@ reproachful glance, aa she hurried out of the 
room 


death or ruin!’ he almost savagely, am 
he followed her out the hall and caught 
her up at the,foot of the stgirs. There was 
intense agitation im, hig: face as he laid hig 
hand upon her arm, “ibel,:don’t be angry, 
For Heaven’s sake, consider | ” 

She shook him off impatiently. 

“If you ever camed for me don’é stop me 
now.”’ 

Then she ran upstairs and left him on the 


mat with wild: gare fary in his heart, 
and a curse at nen «| ray lips. 
eer 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A SICK: MAN’S: PRAYER, 


Ir was late im the evening when they, 
reached Woolwich, and Qgeve straight from 
the station to Colomel Hay’a.house on the left- 
hand side of the ¢ommon. 


The two travellers had searcely exchanged) 


a word since theplefé T dad, Sibel was 
teo much occupied. with her-wild anxiety to 
he able to sp on any o than the one 
aoe Le felt to ~— ow 5 and 

was mueoh. disgusted and dicap- 
a at the-whole affair to wis to make 


agreeable. 

As the cab stopped at the door of tho red- 
brick villa Sibel felt a choking sensation in 
her throat, and her hand trembled in Mac- 
donald’s clasp as he helped her out. Their 
arrival had evidently been expected, for the 
door was thrown open before Hugh had raised 
his hand to the knooker; and Mrs. Hay,a 
baxom-looking woman of forty-five, bustled.out 
on to the steps. 

“Oh, my dearest child!” she exclaimed, 
fervently, as she clasped the tired girl in her 
arms; ‘‘I am so thankful you have come!” 

“Are we in time?” said Sibel, hoarsely, 
almost afraid to ask the question for fear lest 
the answer might ke ‘‘ too late.” 

** Yes, thank Heaven,” 

“Can I goto him at once?” 

‘‘Yes, he is here; we had him moved this 
morning.” 

‘‘ Then he must be much better,” said Hagh, 
sharply.” 

“Mr, Hugh Macdonald,” said Sibel, 
hastily; then noting the look of surprise as 
Mrs. Hay bowed and held out her hand to the 
handsome young man, she added, ‘‘ he is Lord 
Wentworth’s ward, and like a brother to me,” 

‘*Dear me, I am sure I am very glad to see 
him. Colonel Hay is in the dining-room. 
You must be starving, so we'll dine at once,” 

‘But I only had the pleasure of escorting 
Miss Fitzgerald. The cab is waiting to take 
me to the nearest hotel.”’ 

‘* Then you had better dismiss it at once, for 
my husband would never forgive me if I let 
you go. Here he is to speak for himself,’ as 
the-dining-room door opened, and a bald- 
headed military-looking man with a short 
tawny beard and a stout figure came out, and 
with a cordial smile took Sibal’s hands in both 
of his. ‘ Delighted to sea you!” 

Hugh was introduced and made so welcome, 
that, in spite of his determination not to en- 
croach on their hospitality, he wes obliged to 
give way. Mrs. Hay led Sibel up to her room, 
untied her bonnet-strings, took off her jacket, 
poured outsome hot water, and made herself 
affectionately useful, purring over her young 
friend like.a kindly domestic cat. 

Having smoothed her. hair and washed her 
hands, Sibel,turned to hgreagerly. “ Mayu’t 


“And I should go. with you if it were te! to gee. 


don’t be angry,” the tears running down her feeling of » man who was going through an 
6 i operation, She wished to go through it at 

Iam not angry, but I think you are rash,” — and get it over. Added to which, she 
4 F onestly thought that in his dangerous state it 
in ee and Mrs, Upperton, too, if you | would be barbarous to wait, and the idea of 


dinner under such circumstances was repulsive. 
« But, my dear! you must have something 


you there,” with | to eat!’ 


Sibel shook her head, 

“Well, I won’t keep you, he has been dying 
au. Remember howill he has been, 
and t agitate him more than you can 
help!” 

Shertook upa candlestick, and opening the 
doeriled the way down a broad passage till they 
reaghed another which crossed it at right 
There was a door atthe end of this 


ee was slightly ajar, and a stream 


w. 
8 light fil from it into the 
twilight. 


“Now, my dear, pray be calm,” said Mrs. 
Hay, g it open, an injunction which 
made girl’s heart seem as if it would jump 
out of her breast aa it thundered in her ears. 
“Major,” she said in that irritating half- 
whiaper that some people seem to think ap- 
propriate to an invalid. “ I have brought you 
something which will do yon more 

any amount of medicine.” Then & rapid 
glance round tesee if everything was in proper 
order, sho went.quickly out of the room and 
alut the door behind her. Feeling painfully 
nervous, Sibel gave a glance towards the bed 
‘which stood in a recess. To hersurprise it was 
empty, and as her eyes came back to the sofa 
which was drawn.olose by the side of the fire- 
place, with a sudden reyalsion of feeling she 
wished herself back at the Chestnuts—any- 
where but in Major Lushington’s room. The 
next moment she was kneeling by the sofa, 
her hand clasped in his, his white face close 
tohers. “ My darling, you've come at last!” 
He tarned with a slight groan and looked into 
her eyes with the fondest yearning in his own. 
At the sight of his broken arm, tied up in a 
crimson silk scarf, his drawn cheeks and close- 
cropped hair, one big tear after another rolled 
down her cheeks, and she told herself that she 
was thankfol that she had come. 

The tenderness of her warm little heart was 
stirred to. the uttermost; a sob rose in her 
throat, and neg 4 her words, He passed his 
left arm round neck, and drew her gently 
down with a passionate appeal in eyes and 
lips... As he. was.eo woak sha yielded, and the 
proud head was lowered. till it rested close 
beside his on the pillow. Then he turned a 
little farther round and kissed her, slow linger. 
ing caresses, in which he at last satisfied the 
pent-up longing in his wayward heart, 

For a long time there was silence, which he 
did not care to bresk; at last, as she drew 
herself away, he said, with a happy sigh,— 

“I bless that train for having nearly 
smashed me.” 

‘‘ Why ? when it brought you such pain.” 

‘Because it brought you as well, my dar- 
ling—my dearest one—and I thought I was 
going to lose you. Yow seemed to care less 
about me now that the scrape was forgotten.” 

‘Don’t say that, as if it were only a bar- 
gain,” 

“It was a bargain—a most happy bargain 
for me, You couldn’t do without me hecanse 
of a certain adventure, and I couldn’t do with- 
out you because I set my heart on you.” 

His voice was weak, and lower than it used 
to be, but he did not speak like a man who 
was hovering on the borders of life and death. 
Still some people possess a wonderful amount 
of vitality, which lends. them a. fictitious 
brightness even when their last moment is 
approaching, and she su ed this was the 
case with her lover. is cheeks were cer- 
tainly hollow, and/his moustaches, which used 
to be so carefully tended, had. grown out of 
shape, and hung down 80 low that it almost 
concealed his ander lip. 

“Did you know I.was coming?” she asked, 








No, T must.goakones, Dear Lord Wentworth, 


Igotohim now?” Shehad something of the | 


after a pause, 


** Yes, I felt as if I shonld die without you: 
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[BE FLUNG THE ROSE TO THE GROUND AND STAMPZD ON IT WITH_FURY AS LORD WENTWOBTH CAME IN, FOLLOWED BY HUGH. ] 


I have not been out of bed for I don’t know 
how long ; but I insisted on being put on this 
sofa t2-day because they told me you might 
be here, Child, should you have been sorry 
to lose me?” looking at her with eager eyes, 
that seemed as if they would read her heart. 

Her lashes fell, but she answered at once, 
** Yee, of course Ishould. How can you ask?” 
‘@‘ I've been very bad,” his voice growing 
jaint, ‘‘and all the while I haia nightmare 
that some one was plotting to take you from 
me. It wasn’t true?’ 

‘‘No,” remembering that neither Lord 
Wentworth’s advice, nor Hugh’s expostula- 
tions could possibly be called a plot. 

‘* And now I want you to promise never to 
fcrsake me,” 

‘* My first promise is enough.” 

‘*Bat I want another. You don’t know how 
this fever has unhinged my mind; I lie awake 
for hours fancying all sorts of things about 
you. You always seem to be slipping away 
from me, and I struggling hopelessly to get 
you back.” He closed his eyes as if in pain, 
and again her foolish heart was moved to 
excessive compassion. 

“T never will forsake you,” she said, eoftly, 
** never—never— never!” 


‘‘Oh, Heaven!’’ he muttered beneath his 
breath, as a sudden dampness brought by 
intense emotion gathered on his forehead. 

**Oan I get you anything—some gal volatile 
or brandy?” she asked, in alarm, because, to her 
excited imagination, he looked as if he were 
about to die before her eyes. 

“No, no—you do me more good than all, 
Bibel.” He opened his eyes and spoke very low, 
“* That uncle of yours is a tyrant; he deserves 
to be punished. WhenI am better—able to get 
about—why should we wait?’’ 

“Tdon’t understand.” Seized with a vague 
alarm she tried to rise from her knees, but he 
gently detained her. 

“If we may marry atthe end of three years 





there would be no sin in doing it sooner. 
Dearest, could you promise to marry me in 
six weeks or two months ?” 


He pane up into her face with a passionate 
appeal, 

. vivid colour rose to her cheeks, then left 
them deathly pale. ‘‘ He wouldn’t let me.” 

““Why ask him?” in the softest whisper. 
“ No one need know till it is all over.” 

“No no, I couldn’t do it.” 

“Darling, it is the only way ; you must,” 
trying to draw her towards him. Shecovered 
her face with her hands to hide his imploring 
eyes, and trembled violently. 

* T have been building on this—you wouldn’t 
be so cruel as to disappoint me. Darling, my 
very life may depend on it!” 

‘¢ Your life!” she stammered, 

‘Yes, give me hope and I sball have 
strength ; refuse, and you may kill me,” his 
voice sinking as he watched her, knowing so 
well that delay might be fata), knowing that 
if she would only content the prize would be 
his, and no man would have the power to take 
it from him. 

She dropped ber hands and looked at him 
in great agitation; still he watched her 
breathlessly, afsaid to speak lest one basty 
word might spoil it. Her lips parted—his 
heart beat almost to soffccation—would it be 
yesorno? Then there came a sudden rap at 
the door, and a voice, which he recognised 
with loathing as Hugh Macdonald's, said in 
cautious tones suited to a sick-room— 

“Sibel, Mrs. Hay is tired of waiting for 
you.” 

The girl started to her feet. 

In an instant she remembered that to yield 
to her lover’s prayer wonld be the blackest 
treachery to Lord Wentworth, that, carried 
away by compassion, she was on the point of 
committing a grievous wrong, and one glance 
at her face told Major Lushington that her 
answer was “' No.” 





Just when he was sure of her she escaped 
and it was all owing to that confounded boy | 
If curses could have killed, Hugh Macdonald 
would have died that night. 


(To be continued.) 








Mr. Arntaur Weutestey Pee., the new 
Speaker of the House of Commons, is the 
youngest son of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, and was born in 1829. On the 
accession of the present Government in 1880 
he filled for a time the office of Usder-Secre- 
tary for the Home Department. Mr. Peel is 
a D.L. and J.P. for Warwickshire, and J.P. 
for Bedfordchire. The late Speaker has beer 
created Viscount Hampden of Glynde. 


Loncre.iow at WEsTminstER.—Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey has just received s 
valuable addition in the bust of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, executed by Mr. Thomas 
Brock, A.R.A. With only a photograph to 
aid him in the work the sculptor has produced 
the finest likeness of the poet that has yet been 
executed, as judged by those who were most 
intimate with him. His daughters and his 
personal friend, Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
the American Minister, have expressed much 
satisfaction at the manner in which the finest 
characteristics of features have been repro- 
duced. The expression of tranquil poetic feel- 
ing and power of intellect that can be little 
more than indicated in a photograph has found 
expression in the marble. The bust has been 

laced between the tomb of Chaucer and the 

ust of Dryden. The inscription on the front 


of the pedestal is as follows :—"* This bast was 
laced among the memorials of the pzets of 
pgland by the English admirers of an 
American poet, 1884.”” On one of the sides has 
been inscribed—*‘ Born at Portland, U S.A. 
Feb, 27th, 1807,’ and on the other—“ Died at 
Cambridge, U.S, A., March 24th, 1882,” 
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WAS SHE TRUE? 


CHAPTER I. 
** LOVELY AS A ROSE,”’ 


‘© You do grieve me, dear child, to see you 
80 different from other girls,” 

“ Bat why, mother mine? Surely you do 
not wish to part from me—you who have no 
one now but your Sassie, since dear Louie is 
engeged?”’ 

“ That is not what I mean, love. You do 
not quite understand my feelings,” said Lady 
Mnsgrave, gently. ‘*You must know that I 
would grieve intensely to part from you, sweet 
child, but the oid must sacrifice their feelings 
for the young. My life is nearly over, yours 
has only jast commenced,” this sadly. 

“Do not say such a thing, mother dear. 
Why you look more like our sister than apy- 
thing else!” said Sassie, twining her dimpled 
white arms around her mother’s neck lovingly. 

“My anxiety is, that thould you be left—and, 
forgive me, Sassie, I must speak ont—you would 
be left alone—quite alone.”’ 

‘‘ What should I care if all the world was 
gone if you were not here to love me?”’ ex. 
claimed Sassie, with tear-bedewed eyes. ‘* You 
have been my companion, friend, father, 
mother, all, ever since Ican remember. Ob! 
do not make me miserable, sweet, little mother. 
ber do not feel any pain that I know not 
0 

‘* Dear, loving child, no,” replied Lady Mus- 
grave, reassusingly. “Cannot you see tbat 
the wealth of your loving heart must not be 
thrown entirely away on an old woman, 
although she happens to be your mother?” 

‘*Oh, I see it all now!’ said the lovely girl, 
laughing, disclosiag a double row of little, 
pearly teeth; it’s because I wouldn’t accept 
Lord Troman. Botherhim! Why I think him 
& complete ninny—all cuffs, collar, und white 


{ TELL ME, ARE You HUET! 











hai dkerchief ; and, to smell him— oh, dear, 
isn’t it awful? a perfumer’s is nothing to him.” 

“For shame, Sassie!” said her mother, 
trying to look reproachful, but failing entirely. 
“T do not think it at all fair or kind to laugh 
at @ man who is so good and true. Whatever 
his little eccentricities may be, he is a gentle- 
man even in them.” 

‘On! don’t look so serious, you dear, little 
mother, or I'll——. Well, I won't say what. 
Bat you will promige not to mention his name 
again ; it teases me immensely—upon my word 
it does, there!’ and the wilful girl heaved a 
sigh of relief, as much as to say, ‘‘ It's out 
now, and I am happy.” 

‘‘Then you really mean to refuse him ulti- 
mately, Sassie?”’ 

“Yes, most decidedly, nothing on earth will 
alter my determination! I consider him a 
dreadful to dream for one moment that 
I would alter my decision. Does Le think I 
am « child to change my mind? He isanasty 
mean fellow to come ingratiating himself in 
your good graces to enlist your influence and 
sympathy. Were I a man I'd scorn to sue 
where I was once refused.’ 

‘*Ah! that’s because you bave never cared 
for anyone svfficiently, my child. If ever you 
do that will make a great difference in your 
nature, I am sure,” 

“* Well, that will never be, for I do not think 
there is a man created that I couid really feel 
a downright admiration for.” 

“ Not even Digby?”’ said Lady Musgrave, 
chidingly. 

“ Surely you do not wisi me to admire my 
fatare brother-in-law?” she returned, with a 
provoking little pont. 

‘*Why, pray, does he not deserve to be 
esteemed and liked by the family he will some 
day become a member of?” 

“Well, mother dear, you always worst me in 
an argument, so I'll cry defeat. Bat I will 
make a solemn compact with you "—this in & 
bantering little way all herown, ‘“ When I 


I BESEECH YOU TO ANSWER ME,’’ HE WHISPERED.] 











find a really good, handsome fellow like Digby 
who does not addle his brains concerning the 
fit or set of his collars and coats, and dose you 
with the points of his horses, dogs, &c., I will 
give a verdict of quite a different kind. Until 
this rara avis arrives I must hold to my 
} ai and give the prize to Digby Glen- 
ive.” 

It was a pretty domestic picture. The 
winter sun shed its cold, silvery rays dancing 
sprightly about the elegant room, alighti 
with its steely radiance on the soft, shad 
spray of roses. The elder lady was working 
and transforming everything, as by a fairy 
wand, into rich fantastic hues that an artist 
would have given half a lifetime to have 
portiayed on canvas. 

Sassie leaned back listlessly in her low 
rocking-chair, her arms stretched behind her 
little amber head, the dainty frills of lace just 
exposing the white, soft, rounded arms; her 
large, clear, grey eyes with their dark fringes 
drooping over her 10unded cheek ; a chin that 
Michael Angelo might have hewn, a short 
upper lip, and deeply carved mouth that never 
assumed the same expression five minutes 
together. 

Lady Mu:grave sat on stitching, a sweet 
smile on her yentle face, one that retained its 
purity of beauty, notwithstanding a look of 
rerigned sadness which made her appear more 
like asaint. 1t was the expression ot repressed 
sorrow lived down bravely for the sake of her 
twochildren whom she had existed only for, 
since the day ber young husband was brought 
home lifeless, bis fair head bedsbbled in mud, 
his eyes that had never looked but with tender- 
ness and love cn his beautiful, young wife, 
closed for ever. 

From that hour Lady Musgrave’s hair 
turned a silvery white, and it added a charm 
to the features, giving them an angelic sweet- 
ness that gained the appellation of ‘‘ our 
beantifal little mother” from her two 
daughters, 
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Sassie was in a brown study, thinking what 
@ beautifulsubject this room would make, all 
glowing in colour, with its dark ruby and gold 
satin furniture, Venetian mirrore and Indian 
cabinets, and bowls of choice flowers, and 


bright, blazing fire d and leaping 
joyously in the polished and the 
gracefal, black velvet rebed of the 


gentle lady, who sat withonesmall velvet foot 
resting negligently on a footstool, 

‘* Shall I ever look like her nthe a Sassie, 
« If I thought-I should not I not.oare to 
live, Why dol go for subjects for my 
—— here is one of the loveliestin the 
Ww 

“A B for your thoughts, dear child," 
said hed socthans breaking the silence, ; 


aa are worth far more than a penny. 
thas you would aie nine 
@ picture.’ 
; , you will make me vain, child!” 
said her ladyship, smiling, and patting the 
fair head ye 


‘Will you sit for me one day im this room, 
if I am-very good ?” shesaid, coaxingly. 

“Surely, you oan find a better subject, 
Sassie, than I could be,’’ 

“But Isay I cannot! Now promise, likea 
per kind, little pet as you are,” she per- 
sisted. 

“If you are determined in this fancy I 
suppose I must grant it; but takejcare, little 
manhater, lest you, one day, come pleading 
for another subject, and that one nog your 
foolish old mother,” she said, misehieyously. 

“ Whe, to male & picture of ?”* said the 
saucy Sassie, eughing merrily. “I pity the 
man I made apictare of ! Ghensicccliie an 
ithe would be a fit member for a 
asylum. It would only be his ugliness.and 
oddities that would be an incentive to im- 
mortalize him,” and with a sudden jump she 
ran oul of the room, humming the old ditty 
‘‘T'll be no submissive wife, no, not.1; go to 
bed at half-past nine, no, not I.” 

In a few minutes she returned, ready for 
walking, clad-in a sealskin coat and dainty 
little hat and muff, the soft, rich fur setting 
off the delicate features, and yellow braids 
= lay gathered in a knot beneath her small 

at. 


“TIT am off now, mother mine; mind and 
don’t wait luncheon, because f have some 
good things here to feast upon,” holding up 
her bag-muff, exultingly. ‘‘Martha would 
make me take them ; and tite days are so short, 
that now armed with: this commissariat Ican 
stay on till dark.” 

**Tam sure you will'catch your death of cold 
in that draughty place, my love,” said her 
ladyship, anxiously. ‘How long will this 
pieture take?” 

“‘ About another week, notlonger. You will 
admire it though, when it’s finished. See, it’s 
® delicious day, and the waik will do me no 
end cf good; besides; the Mnsenm is delight- 
fally warm, so you need not be under any 
anxiety about me.” 

In another minute the radiant figure was 
skipping downstairs, singing to herself like a 
young bird, careless and free, longing to be out 
in the fresh; frosty air, to bask in the sunshine 
with the hopefal elasticity of youth, health, 
and spirits. 

On she tripped through Kensington Gardens, 
looking with sparkling eyes at the floating 
ice on the Serpentine, and feeling in her 
sandwich-case for some of her goodies to feast 
the swans that swarmed around her, archin 
their gracefal-necks coaxingly and trustfally, 

She lingered among them, first feeding one, 
then another, till her stock was well-nigh gone. 

Looking ruefully at her case, which she had 
been dipping in unconsziously, she said,— 

“No, no, you greedy pets, you haye had 
your share, so adieu till to-morrow ; | must 
away.” 

Many admiring eyes watched the graceful 
figure as she walked along briskly towards the 
South Kensington Museum, her destination, 


“Here I am at last!” she murmured, “and 
there is a capital light if it will but hold ont 
long enough.” 


CHAPTER II. 
HIS. IDEAL. 










aS ae ail aise 
her lips parted with p itement, as, 
pon dhe litle an the 
ae = 
She A oss pe 


s that he had 


»evening light, cold 
i the doors, making 
bwy, and the 


never experienced 

She still sat on, 
and grey, slanted 
the gallery look wei 


silent watcher still. ) + glances at 
Sassia, who now ) ing up — 
in-pre ee 
magic p= of the 
place ; 
‘* Hom: ioral ake ial” to himself, 
“the ideal of my. I would give ali I 


possess to make-a picture of her, one to 


live with me for aver.” . 

He was.a tall, but slightly built.man, with 
the dreamy fone of a poetical nature—dark, 
deep-set eyes, that flashed only when aroused 
bye the. fire-.of mmc ome for his favourite 
pursai ts—painting- poetry, 

“Dear me; mamma and Louie: will: be: wait- 
ing tea,” she thought, ing on her gloves 
harriedly, and hastening down broad stair- 
case. “ How cold itis, too! ’—this'asshe tucked 
her little gloved hands.cosily. inte her muff. 

While Sassie had been in the Museum one of 
those strange freaks of the atmosphere had 
taken place; a smart shower of sleet had 
saturated the pavements, followed-by a sharp, 
cutting frost, rendering the streets highly 
dangerous to pedestrians, 

She tripped along in blissfal. ignorance of 
her danger, wondering if: Lady Musgrave had 
sent the brougham, when lo! she-slipped:down 
the glassy steps, and would have hurt herself 
severely but forthe timely aid of her unknown 
worshippep, 

“Oh, thank you: very much'l,”’ shesaid, ashe 
caught her supple form around the ‘waist in a 
moment when she had lost her balance, 

‘* Are you hurt?’ he asked anxiously, 

“Oh no, you saved> me just in time,’ abe 
replied gratefally, as- she- disengaged: herself 
from his protecting arms, and tried to Jook 
into the face of this man who had:cometo her 
rescue in her need, and whose voice seemed 
so sweetand musical, 

Before he had time to reply a brougham 
came through the: misty darkness, and his 
lovely dream-face girl added;— 

“Believe me, I am very, very gratefal, but 
Tam allsafe now, Good-bye !’’—this as she put 
her little hand into his; and she was being 
whirled away as he stood, ‘dazed —bewitched, 
some wouldsay—hatin'hand, perfectly oblivious 
of the pitiless cold and sleet that was beat- 
ing on his uncovered head, 

‘ Howphandsome he was |” murmured Sassie, 
as she sat muffled up cosily, her feet- perched 
on the footwarmer that her mother had 
thoughtfully placed in the carriage. ‘‘ Hesaved 
me from anasty fall. I wonder where he sprang 





grom? Inever saw a sign of aman on the 


staircase? I wonder if he was in the gallery. 
Heigho! what is the use of perplexing one’s 
brains ”—this with alittle yawn. ‘He cer- 
tainly came inthe nick of time, that ought to 
be sufficient.” 

Bat somehow she could not dismiss the sub- 
ject from her thoughts ; they would stray away 
from ordinary topics to the noble-looking 
cavalier with the deep, musical voice and 
piercing eyes that even the dim afternoon 
could not shroud from her curious furtive 
glance as he held her in his protecting clasp. 

**Qaite a little romance,” she said, softly. 
“I would like to see him again; s he 
will be there to-morrow. If he is I will thank 
him for his timely assistance—that would only 
be right. Why even mamma would not object 
to that, though he is a stranger!” She seemed 
to fancy some apology was necessary for her 

ies. 


Keith Glendive strolled along the Brompton- 
road in a kind of trance, the hand 
Sassie had taken in atill tingled with a 
warm, sweet glow. 

Little he for the biting north-east 


| wind that blew, cutting and raw, around the 


corners of roads and streets. He seemed tread- 
ing on air, and the frosty breeze only braced 
him up like a restorative. 

At last he found himself at Hyde Park 
Corner, and it flashed across his brain that he 
was in one of the busiest, though still fashion- 
able quarters of town, and that he had some 
distancs yet before he reached his rooms, 

‘*Hilloa! old man, what ails you to- 
night?” said his-friend, the dashing young 

mem we seated at the benise 
fire, on ars, his body rocking to an 
froin one of Keith's most comfortable chairs, 
a fragrant cigar in his-gi mouth. 

“Oh, nothing in cular ; a fit of the blues, 
attributable to the bitter weather. Glass down 
four degrees bslow freezing is not quite a 
charming kind of feeling.” 

“ No, you, are right there. How is the picture 
progressing, old fellow? Dose much lately?” 

“ No,” grambled Keith; “ there, thetrath will 
out. “The fact is, I-I—hang it, I can’t tell 

ou!” 

“Then it’s something awfully awfal! ” 
said young Egerton Tyrie, opening his violet 
eyes wide in anxions curiosity, adding, ‘‘I 
hope, Keith, old fellow, you haven't been led 
into anything that will make you sorry in the 
fatare—gambling at. theelnb?, I know they 
play deucedly high at yours.” 

“ Set your mind at ease, Egerton,” hesaid, 
lepghing i aa the pouganes his — o—— 
“It’s only & pair of grey eyes nging 
the sweetest, fairest girlin the world that has 
set me thinking,” 

‘Ohl is that all?” replied Tyrie,.ashe gave 
vent to a prolonged whistle. ‘‘ Why, that is but 
a nataral state of things. But, first of all, tell 
ana 3d who she: is, where ypu met-her, <c. 
&O, » 

‘Who she is I cannot say,” he said, dole- 
fally, ‘‘Dhat she is a lady L could:bet. my 
halidame on ; she is perfectly divine!” _— 

“Oh! draw it mild, Keith, or I shall believe 
you are loye-mad,’’ said the mischievous 

daman, smiling. ‘‘Don’s you know every 

ow says that when-the fever has first laid 

hold of him? WhatI asked you was where 
did you see this glorious divinity? ”’ , 

* Where! why, at the Maseum!” said 
Keith, loweringly, “ painting» picture,” 

**Oh, I see. Don’t get.rafiled,old man,” re- 
turned Hgerton soothingly. ‘I see ita all 
right and beg your pardon, but-you know some 
of the sweet angels that pierce. our hearts are 
not always artists at the Museum, hence my 
perhaps doubts of this‘one in partionlar. Pray 
goon; I am all attention, believe me.” 

‘*She sat on for nearly three hours at her 
task, while.I looked on fartively, jleaving ny 
own workuntouched, She is experienced, too, 
in art.” 

“Do you mean to tell me.that. you sat look- 
ing on all that time?” asked. his: companion‘ 
inoredalously. 





‘“*Of course: L. did; she was a far more 
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beautiful study than anything in the gallery— 
the sweetest of-faces, gentle and refined, the 
most bewitching little mouth you ever saw, and 
a golden braided head that surpasses even 
Clytie; your ideal of loveliness,” 

As he described the girl’s beauty his features 
became radiant with the theme—his eyes 
glowed with love's fires, conjured by the magic 
of his own thoughts, and impr his friend 
by the force of~his vivid description. 

‘“‘Sbe must, indeed, be beautiful, Keith,’’ 
said his friend, as he erpee te mulled claret ; 
‘‘bat why didn’t you follow her and find out 
where she lived?” 

‘That is what wo-cies me. She slipped 
down ag ste was leaving the building. I saved 
her from a nasty fall, and before a word was 
scarcely passed’a carriage dashed up, and the 
coachman jumped down, opened the door, and 
she was gone.”* 

“But didn’t she thank you for the service 
you kad rendered’ her ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; she put her hand in mine, and 
told me how gratefal’ she was, and bid me 
good-bye. There, now, you know all that 


“ Well; ali I'can say, old fellow, is, that it is 
a pretty little adventure, quite a romance, and 
the only thing to be done is to visit the 
Museum again, when, of courge, you will meet 
your fair unknown,” 

‘‘Bat that is what is worrying me. I must 
go for six months’ tour in Rome, at the end 
of which T have-to retarn to be present at 
my brother's wedding.” 

“Ah, that slipped my mind, That is 
deacedly awkward ; but you don’t go for nearly 
a-week,” 

*“*No; but I have to attend to so many 
things for the pater, you know. He is coming 
to town to-morrow.” 

“I'm sorry for you, Keith, for if seems that 
you and she will never meet again ; but such 
being the case, take my advice—don’t brood 
over it. You may depend upon it fate has 


never intended that you two should; so take | 
my advice, banish her from your thoughte, and | 


come out with me, and take a look into the 
Gaiety—there is sure to be some fun there to 
drive away dull care. We will have a bit of 
dinner at the club first, a cup of coffee, and 
leave thought behind,” 

In a very short time the two young men 
were bowling down Piccadilly into Pall Mall 
a8 fast as a hansom could goon the glassy 
roads, 

The next day Sassie set out for her usual 
afternoon’s amusement, and this time she did 
not linger to feed the swans. She harried by, 
simply casting a glance at their beseeching 
attitudes as they arched their gracefal necks 
and ‘sent forth sundry shrill quacks as they 
watched their pretty almoner pass along. per- 
fectly oblivious of their disappointment. 

‘* He is sure to be there, I should think,” she 
thought, as a& crimson tide suffased her face. 
‘‘Dear me!” this as she looked at her little 
jewelled watch, ‘“‘it is now half-past two ; 
there will be very little light left.” 

Was it the light that troubled her maiden 
heart? It must be confessed that a tall, manly 
figure, young and lithesome, yet strong, had 
something to do with her anxiety to reach her 
destination more.than her picture. 

She looked about as she entered the gallery 
to catch a glimpse of this.man, whose voice 
and smile was as tender and gentle as a 
woman’s, 

But no sign was there of his presence, and 

with a little sigh she collected her materials 
and commenced her work, bat not with the 
Same energy she had been accustomed to feel 
before, 
_ “Dear, oh, dear! how tiresome everything 
is to-day,” she said, pettishly, as her brushes 
tumbled from her fingers. ‘‘The light, too, is 
wretched, I shall not stay here much longer. 
I know I shall only spoil my good effects,”’ 

And a grave, sad light came into the soft 
grey eyes, that changed like the lights and 
shades of an April sky. Hers was but a child’s 


nature ; she was quickly impressed with joy or 


sorrow, and the, sunlight. faded from he 
beantifal face as she gave one last, long look 
around the chamber. 

She had buoyed up her mind with the sweet 
thought of meeting this stranger again, to hear 
his voice, to look up into the poetical face, 
and express her thanks once more. 

‘He does not care to come,” she thonght, 
sadly. ‘ He has forgotten it all by now, nasty 
stupid creatare that 1 am ”—this as a pearly 
tear dropped on her picture,—‘‘I daresay he 
is a very disagreeable young man when he is 
at home, after all.” And then she smiled, ag 
she had to wipe very carefally the little tear 
from—as if fate willed it—the eye of the girl 
she was painting. ‘ Only fancy that falling 
on her eyelid; it looked jast as if my sweet 
princess were crying.” 

There was nothing to do now but to pack 
and go; and slowly and reluctantly she finish 
her arrangements, buttoned her gloves, and 
made her way again out, casting furtive peeps 
over her shoulder in faint hope of seeing her 
cavalier of the previous day, 

Bat, alas! he never appeared, and she had. 
to make her way home inanything but a happy 
frame of mind, for she had permitted her 
thoughts to wander away all the preceding 
night, and had weaved a delightful little 
romance, where he was the principal figure 
and actor. 

On her way home the reflection that she 
should see him no more brovght the tears to 
her bonnie eyes. All time seemed so blank 
and drear. 

What should she do to-morrow and ihenext 
day, and the next? How destitute of hope 
her life! She could paint her picture, and 
perhaps, finish it, but it. all seemed very cold 
and desolate. 

“ Stupid little goose!’ she said to herself. 
« What mamma or Louie would say I don’t 
know? They must never guess my folly; but 
I did fancy that he looked with more than a 





stranger’sinterest. Well—well! it only shows 
how dense we girls are.”’ 

It was a glorious morning, though Jack 
| Frost had spread a dazzling carpet of white 
flakes, soft and feathery, in the shaded nooks 
| and hollows in the park, where trampling 
feet, passing carriages, and equestrians did not 
sully its purity. 

The Park was well attended this exhilarat- 
ing morning by pretty girls wrapped in 
sables and furs of all descriptions, buxom 
matronscomfortably ensconced in their lnxari- 
ous carriages, wrapped in velvets and costly 
fars; men, the very flower of the aristocracy, 
either riding or walking briskly, just stopping 
a second to recognize a friend, here and there 
facing the winter breezo, and being rewarded 
by a delightful, healthfal tingling in the 
cheeks that brings a spirit of wholesome defi- 
{ ance of the elements. 
| There were but few fair equestrians, but 
' Saspie was there on her favourite ‘‘ Peggy,” 
| and cantered along, looking as fresh and sweet 
! as the violets she wore at her throat that lay 
coyly hiding their heads below her snowy 
collar, 

“‘ Thatis she!’ said Keith Glendive, excitedly, 
as he made his way to the railings, just in 
time to see the gracefal figure flit away like a 
sunbeam on a cloudy day, : 

He stood gazing spellbound as she rode 
away, her habit flowing behind her, a young 
groom following at a distance, 

“ She will return, surely,” he thought. And 
he was right, for in about ten minutes she 
came dashing along this time, and Keith’s ex- 
perienced eye saw that she had lost for the 
moment the control of her horse by the white, 
set face and tight rein she held with such 
tenacity. 

On she came, the horse plunging and swerv- 
ing with dilated nostrils, ears erect, as if it had 
been frightened. 

Sassie sat immovable, with lips tightly com- 
pressed, determined to curb the animal, being 








| the use of her spur. 
This last resource seemed to madden Peggy 


Tl 


a fearless horsewoman, and at last resorted to, 





and she reared up suddenly, and in another 
moment, Sassie was unseated, her fair head 
dangling on the soft earth, one foot still in the 
stirrup, while the vicious creature was dragging 
her sweet young mistress in its wild career 
swiftly to eternity, while the bystanders stood 
as if paralyzed for a brief minute, 

But Keith, though numbed with horror for 
the second, rushed through the crowd, and 
with the fleetness of a roe gained the race and 
seized the bridle with a grip of iron, at the 
same time disengaging Sagsie’s foot, by which 
time other assistance had arrived. 

in she wasin the protecting arms of 
Keith Glendive, saved from deadly peril, the 
bare thought of which made her tremble as 
she lay with her golden hair dishevelled, jast 
as it had fallen from her comb, that dreadful 
moment of horror when life seemed slipping 
away into impenetrable darkness. 

Her blue veined. lids quivered, and her lips 
tried to frame some reply to his entreaty as he 
whispered, — 

“Tell me, are you hurt? I beseech you to 
auswer me,” 

“No,” she said, with quivering lips, ‘‘ only 
shaken—frightened, believe me.” 

By this time they were surrounded by a 
crowd of curiosity-mongers; and her groom 
came bustling up, looking terribly alarmed. 

‘*Go and fetch a.cab,” said Keitb, authori- 
tatively, tothe poor fellow whose teeth chattered 
like castanets, for he feared he would got 
blamed by Lady Musgrave for not looking 
more. carefally after his beautiful young mis- 
tress. 

“T am better now, thank you,” said Sassie, 
bravely, as she realized the unpleasant 
position, environed round with a motley group 
of gaping sight-seers; “ indeed I am,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ See, I canstand by myself,” and she 
dieananeet herself from his support to assure 

im, 

“Let me pass, I know, the lady,” said a 
gentleman, making his way to the girl’s side 
and putting his arm around her wajst and lift- 
ing her like a child across to a carriage, 
followed by Keith and the groom. 

‘*T am so grateful to you, but I cannot 
express all I mean,” she said, tremulously, as 
she raised her pretty eyes wistfully into 
Keith’s face, 

‘‘T am rewarded amply by seeing you are 
not injured,” he replied, as he helped her 
friend, Lord Truman, to lift her into the 
carriage. 

“ Drive as fast as you can back,” said his 
lordship to his coashman, impatiently, not 
looking too pleased at Sassie’s evident interest 
in gies ars man, who s.ood riveted to the 
spot, his fine eyes vent with a gleaming ex- 
pression.of admiration, love, and tender con- 
cern upon the fair girl. 

‘I am very sorry to remind you that delay 
might proye dangerous to my. friend, sir, 
therefore, excuse me saying more,” said Lord 
Truman, abruptly. 

“ Thank you once more,” as she waved her 
little hand in farewell, and sank back ex- 
hausted on the cushions, 

“Gone again, my beautiful one, without 
leaving a trace to aid mein finding you! Will 
it ever beso? Are weonlyto meet when dangor 
threatens, you?” he murmured, as he walked 
listlessly in the direction of Albert Gate im- 
mersed in a sweetreverie, ‘Is it fate, kismet, 
or what, that has sent me to her rescue twice? 
Shall we meet the third time? Bah! that is 
impossible, I start to-morrow for home. 
What a lunatic I was not to follow the groom 
and.questionhim! He would have told me the 
name and home of my sweet stranger. I 
wonder. what that supercilious individual was 
to her? How deucedly uncivil he was to me! 
Surely, but there,” and, his eyes flashed re- 
sentfully ; “he can he nothing to her—perish 
the thonght. It wonlddrive me mad to think 


even of anything so horrible. But why should, 


Lcare? The sea will soon divide us, and then 
all. will. be a blank—hopeless, aimless, and 
eternal. darkness, No, there isa ray of light 
left to my life.yet. I will never resé night or 
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day till I have finished my beautifal one’s 
picture. No earthly creature can deny me that 
happiness. She will live with me as long as I 
exist, my treasure. No woman, however fair, 
shall erase my ideal from my heart. Here is 
my comfort and soul’s fature joy—my own— 
my love for ever and ever.’’ ‘ 

Sassis soon regained her strength and 
spirits, makiag light of her accident, and even 
took Peggy's part, saying to Lady Musgrave, 
cheerily, as they talked the matter over,— 

** Really, mother mine, poor Peggy was not 
to blame so very much. It was all through a 
nasty, m'schievous butcher-boy who ran before 
her. shoatiay maily.” 

‘**Bat Lord Traman said some young man 
was bolding you in an inseasible condition in 
his arms when he came to your rescue.” 

* { don’t kaow what he calls coming to my 
rescue,” she said, quickly, ‘I should have 
been dead but for that brave gentleman. 
Lord Trumaa came when the danger was 
over,” 

* Really, dear child, that is rather ungrate- 
ful of you to speak of his care and anxiety 80 
coldly,” returned her mother, with a little 
sigh. 

* He did not save my life, mother dear. 
My gratitude is for the brave man that did,” 
she said, hotly, 

“ Bat, my dear, poor Lord Truman did all 
that lay in bis power at least, and the other 
showed, you mu:t admit, very little interest 
in you whom he did so great «service in not 
making himself known, so that I might have 
thanked him and shown my everlasting 
gratitude to one who had rendered me the 
price'ess boon of my loved child's life,’’ Lady 
Musgrave replied, chidingly. 

“Mimma is right,” Sassie thought. ‘‘ He 
has twice saved me from danger, bat only as he 
would anyone whom he saw placed in the 
same circamstances. If it were not so, why 
has he never sought me in the place whee 
he met me first?” but she said aloud,— 

“T am very tired, mother, and do not feel 
quite strong, bat, believe when I tell you 
I should either be maimed for life or lifeless 
had it not been for the courage and presence 
of mind of this nameless, but noble man,” 

Iawardly Sassie wished Lord Traman at 
the Antipodes rather than have come on the 
seene as he did that day. 

“How dared he show such an air of pro- 
prietorship, and take me away from the man 
who had risked his life,” she thought, angrily, 
as she sat impassively in her chamber, while 
her maid unrobed her for the night. 

But as she put her little weary head on her 
dainty-frilled pillow, and drew the rosy, silk- 
down coverlet up to her snowy throat, sweet 
though!s chased away the darkness, for some- 
thing toid her this demi-god whom she 
bed set up as an idolin her innocent maiden 
heats would meet her again and yet again, 
and her pare soul took flight in bright and 
happy dreams of bliss. 

“3 eep on, sweet maid, nor sigh to break 
The spell that binds thy brain, 
Nor struggle from thy trance, to wake 
To life’s impending pain ; 
Who wakes to love, awake, but knows 
Love is a dream without repose.” 





CHAPTER III, 
LOV2’S DREAM, 


“ Yas, dear child, it is inevitable, so Doctor 
Norman says. These east winds are quite too 
dreadful.” 

“Are you sure you are not keeping any- 
thing back, mother?” said Sassie, anxiously. 
“Shall [summon Loaie back from Paris to 
go with us?” 

“Certainly not, love. There is no reason 
why her enjoyment should be cartailed. I 
assure you there is nothing serious, simply 
one lang a little weak, which a warm climate 
for a month or two will put straight ; and a 
change will do you good, too, for you have lost 
not ouly your roses, bat your spirits. You 
certainly are not so bright and gay as you 





were, I fear that fall from Peggy shook you 
more than you have confessed,” 

Sassie averted her face from the earneat 
eyes that were trying to probe the trath from 
her mobile, expressive countenance, that had 
been as easy to read as an o book hitherto, 

* Indeed, I am as well and hearty as—what 
shall I say, mother mine—well, a milkmaid,” 
she said, gaily; but communed thus as she 
sat in the cosy morning room opposite her 
affectionate mother, — 

‘‘How thoroughly ungrateful and wicked I 
must be to regret dear muther’s illness prin- 
cipally because it will take me away from 
him! Why cannot I thrast all sach thonghts 
and memories from my foolish heart as an- 
worthy, nay, sinful?” 

And she clasped her little hands in silent 
prayer, as she noted the extreme delicacy of 
Lady Musgrave's gentle face, and murmured,— 

‘*Oh, my Father, who has been to me wy 
strength and guide ever since I lost my earthly 
one, teach me tubmission, and concentrate my 
love and obedience to my darling mother. 
Make me leas thoughtfal of this stranger, and 
more datiful to her who needs my every care 
and affection!” 

And, as if in answer to her supplication, a 
still, small voice seemed to ring in her ear,— 

“ Be of good faith. Do thy duty. Cast off 
the fetters of self-struggle out of your absorb- 
ing fancies, which are enchaining you, body 
and soul, and be free. Devote your energies 
to the sacrificiog mother, who now requires 
all your. heart’s affections.” 

Comfort and peace sustained her now that 
she was resolved to put aside the past and live 
for the future. 

* * * * * 

“Ts thie not lovely, Sassie?’’ exclaimed 
Lady Musgrave, a3 they drove past the grand 
hills of Var in the ramling vehicles used in 
Ita'y by travellers, 

It was rather difficult for Sassie or her 
mother tohear each other speak, what with 
the perpetual jingling of the harness belle, the 
rumbling noise of the heavy wheels, coupled 
with the driver’s shouting, calling, whistling, 
shrieking, singing, with the vain idea of coax- 
ing bis cattle. 

But the two fair travellers were not daunted 
at this primitive style of locomotion, they 
being too interested in the glorious glowing 
sunset that was tippiog the hills with hues of 
lilac and richest purple. 

“It is grand, mother,” replied Sassie, with 
awe. “ Weare nearing Nice now. See! Why 
here are orange trees positively laden with 
fruit, and real roses. This is, indeed, a para- 
dise!” 

“Yes, it is lovely, child,” assented her 
mother. ‘A perfect fairyland. I feel better 
already, and you have almost recovered your 
usual gaiety.” 

Certainly the scene was lovely in the ex- 
treme that greeted the delighted eyes of the 
pair who had come straight from dull, bleak Eng- 
land and its bitter keen east winds. 

Nice lay before them, its hills and peaks 
clothed with olive and cypress, its dazz'ing 
white houses dotted here and there, and the 
violet blue Mediterranean stretched calmly at 
their feet. 

Sassie felt its calm, placid beauty. Her artist 
soul was enraptured at the grandness of the 
whole classical landscape ; and her impulsive 
heart throbbed with innocent joy as she mur- 
mared,— 

‘* Forgetfalness will sure to come to me in 
this paradise, where there is so much com- 
pensation ani loveliness.” 

And yet she heaved @ little sigh as she 
thought how perfect would her happines; have 
been bad he been there to share it—her brave 
deliverer. 

Days passed now with Sassie in one whirl 
of pleasurable surprises and excitement; every- 
thing was so novel and fresh, and she passed 
in and out of theswarthy groups of peasants and 
picturesque ragged beggars. sometimes drop- 
ping into their grimy hands money, and te. 
ceiving in exchange a vollsy of blessinjs 





enough to have wafted a big sinner to Heaven 
had they been really sincere, 

Sassie had found comfort at last. Hereyes 
had regained their old sweet, mischievous ex- 
pression, and her mouth was constantly 
wreathed in smiles, showing the bewitching 
dimples to perfection. 

The beautifal dazzling South had worked 
wonders for both Sassie and her mother, 
and she felt protecting, almost Divine, love 
steal into her young heart, for this fragile dear 
one, like healingdew, and it strengthened and 
purified her whole nature. 

“I beg your pardon, you are the lady 
that-——” said a deep thrilling voice, which 
caused Sassie to reel and catch hold of a rail 
for support, for one brief moment; the next 
her hand was claspiog his as she said, while 
barning blushes stole over her face and brow, 
crimeoning even the tiny shell ears,— 

‘*You saved me, two months ago from a 

dreadfal fate, one that makes me shudder to 
think of, for it might have been worse than 
death.” 
He retained the little hand, and gazed long 
and earnestly on the face that had haunted his 
dreams by night, and forced its rare beauties 
upoa him to the exclusion of everything, 
human, and divice, by day. 

“T should have been a savage, a criminal if 
I had not dared for more than that; but do 
not dwell on the most tortaring moment of my 
life. Let me tell you how happy I am to meet 
you again,” hesaid, fervently, drinking in, with 
all a lover’s delight her timid grace as she 
stood trembling with ecstatic emotion and un- 
studied grace—a veritable Galatea before Pyg- 
malion, her sculptor, awakened to life by the 
magic wand of love by her master ; for it was 
dawning on her slowly, bat surely, that exis- 
tence would ba valueless and desolate if this 
stately demigod, who was looking down with 
eyes that eae 1 4 blazed with a larid fire that 
thrilled through her veins, and make her stand 
meekly as a captive, with shy, downcast eyes, 
that dared not meet his earnest gaze, should 
their lives not be linked together by Love’s 
golden chains. 

*‘Bot would you have perilled your life for 
anyone?” she said, naively, ‘I mean any 
damsel in distress.” 

* Yes. 1 must plead guilty to that count,” 
he replied, laughing gaily. ‘It would never 
occur to me there was danger when a lady’s 
life hung in the balance, Fear andI are 
strangers ; I never remember the feeling.” 

“Why you are like Lord Nelson,” she said 
softly, ‘‘who was lost in the wouds when a 
little child, and was asked by his grandma if 
he did not feel frightened, and replied, what is 
fear?” 

“You admire our brave naval hero,” he 
returned, “but I fall far short of that illus- 
trious sailor, I’m afraid.” 

** Not so, I think you very brave,” she said, 
with sweet maidealy confusion, ‘ indeed I do,” 

“ You are an angel,” he whispered softly, as 
he pressed her little gloved hand to his lips 
gallantly, which brougbt a very crimson tide 
to her face and neck, even to her ears. 

What a veritable paradise this picture- 
gallery was now to Sassie as she strolled by her 
hero's side, drinking in his every word, and 
treasuring, like a miser would his gold, each 
passionate gesture and expression. 

Foitanately there were but two or three 
students busily engaged with their art, so the 
young couple were free to converse, and they 
certainly made gregt use of their time, — 

The finest specithens of the great painters 
were discussed and admired in turn, and 
Sassie had now los: all her sbyness, and 
chatted and laughed joyously us Glendive 
recounted several amusing adventures, as if 
they had known each other for years. 

“Have you fini hed the picture you were 
engaged upon at South Kensington? ” he asked. 

‘* Yes, the faltered,” looking fairly puzzled. 
“Bat how did you know I wus painting & 
picture? ”’ 

“ Ab, I see you little guessed that I was 
admiring the ewcet artist in my corner by 
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Landeeer’s pictare of the ‘ Chief Mourner,’ or 
that I followed you downstairs that frosty 
night, and——” 

“ Saved me from a nasty tumble. In fact, 
played the part of the good fairy,” she added. 
‘*But what took you to the Museum?” this 
archly. 

“Tne same errand as yourself,” be replied, 
enjoying her perplexity. 

‘*Then you are a painter too, and was, 
perhaps, laughing at my poor attempts. Ob, 
it's quite too bad of you,”’ she replied, looking 
so comically rueful that he burst ont intoa 
bright musical laugh, which infected Sassie as 
well, and the grand old galleries caught its 
joyousness, and the echoes awoke the stillness, 
cansing the busy students to look round with 
amazement at the tall,graceful English gi:l 
and her handsome companion with interest 
and curiosity. 

“They are a picture in tbemselves, the 
bonniest couple I ever saw; engaged lovers, I 
suppose,” muttered an old gentleman who had 
been wandering about. “They do my eyes more 
good than the pictures. Ah, me! youth is the 
time for happiness and blies.”’ 

ae have not answered my question,”’ he 
Bai 

* About my stupid daub? Well, itis finished ; 
but there, do not think about it, for I am quite 
ashamed of my work when I look round these 
walls and see there grand conceptions of the 
great masters of old.” 

‘*Bat these all had a beginning,” he said, 
“‘asis proved by their earliest works, which 
were very crude, much more so than that one 
you were painting.” 

“Did you it sée sufficiently to jadge its 
merits? Oh dear! oh dear! ifI had but 
known you were criticising my poor picture I 
should have~ —” 

‘Simply given me permission to take a 
nearer view, aud perhaps asked my opinion as 
@ brother artist, and probably my assistance ;” 
this with a merry twinkle in his eyes, ‘ Shall 
I give my opinion now?” 

“ Yes, please, if you think it worth a second 
thought,’’ she replied. 

_. ‘* You will promise me not to feel hart, then, 
if I comply ?”’ 

“Yes, I promiee,” she said, archly, 

** Well then, I will commence, Yon painted 
your lights on a cloudy morning to begin 
with, and your shades were a Iittle too pro- 
nounced, yet there was much genius and even 
power in the picture that tells me you have 
the true poet’s soul, which will burst forth as 
you go on steadily up the hill working 
diligently, always remembering that to attain 
your goal that constant practice makes perfect. 
Have I discouraged you?” this with a smile 
as tender as a woman’s. 

“No, I am gratefal,” she replied, looking 
trustfally up into his fine expressive eyes, “ I 
like your censure as well as your praise; it is 
that which makes the praiee valuable, and I 
shall treasure your advice and try to do better. 
Will you show me some of your pictures? I 
should so much like to see them.” 

“You shall be gratified if you will come to 
my — any morning before the end of the 
week,” 

‘““Why must it be before the end of the 
week?” this with a little quiver in her voice, 
_ eng told her he was about to leave 

aly. 

“Because I bave to return to Rome to 
finish a work that is intended for a wedding 
present, and must be ready by May.” 

“Is it for your marriage?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

“No. oh! no, It is a surprise for my 
brother’s bride that is to be.” 

A little sigh of relief escaped her, as they 
now turned to leave the building. 

“Wheu shall I come? Would to-morrow 
guit you?” 

‘To-morrow—every day in the week,” he 
replied, earnestly, “is yours. I will wait and 
watch, oh, so anxiously, for your coming! 





Your sweet presence will lighten the prosy 
painter’s den, and convert it into an Eden.” 

How precious were his loving words to 
Sassie—words that pierced ber fresh young 
heart with love’s sweet ecstatic fire. All the 
romance of her nature was aroused, by his 
eoft, pleading eyes and fascinating manner, 
that told her as plain as langnage itself that 
he loved her and had dene so from the 
moment he saw her—that dull, grey winter 
afternoon, with the deepening shadows of 
twilight slanting upon tbe little burnished 
head, making her eyes to dance with a strange 
but dazzling sparkle, lighting up her whole 
face as if by magic. 

‘* How beautiful she is! ” he thought, as he 
gazed upon her radiant face. ‘A very Hebe! 
Will the day ever come when I can claim this 
lovely child of my dreams, my twin soul, my 
divinity?” 

They had now reached a handsome building, 
where he stopped, saying,— 

* That is where Iam staying. I will meet 
you anywhere you name, and conduet you to 
this place, only tell me what hour I may 
expect you.” 

“ To-morrow at the same time and place as 
you met me to-day,” she said. 

‘* Until then good-bye,” he replied, as he 
took the trembling little hand in his brown 
palm, and grasped it fervently, passionately ; 
and as she turned away sbe only saw his 
grave honest eyes looking sad and wistful at 
their parting, and she wished she could have 
comforted him in some way, and she felt he 
was following her with those soul-speaking 
eyes, and a longing possessed her to turn 
round and see him once more. 

But she walked on bravely, past the little 
dirty children who would persist in begging 
for halfpence, bobbing and curtseying like 
little mandarins, and they were more than 
successful ; for Sassie was so happy that in her 
blissful mood she emptied her purse among 
the little creatures, making them shriek with 
delight as they clamoured about her, and 
fought and struggled to obtain the largest 
share of the coins, 


(To be continued.) 








Tar Frast Meerscuavm Piez.—In 1723 there 
lived in Pesth, the capital of Hungary, Karol 
Kowates, a shoemaker, whose ingenuity in 
cutting and carving on wood, etc,, brought him 
into contact with Count Andrassy, with whom 
he became a favourite. The count, on his 
return from a mission to Tarkey, brought with 
him a piece of whitish clay, which had been 
presented to him asa curiosity on account of 
its extraordinary light specific gravity. It 
struck the shoemaker that, being porous, it 
must be well adapted for pipes, as it would 
absorb the nicotine, The experiment was 
tried, and Karol cut a pipe for the count and 
ove for himself. But in the pursuit of his 
trade he could not keep his hands clean, and 
many a piece of shoemaker’s wax became 
attached to the pipe. The clay, however, 
instead of assuming a dirty appearance when 
Karol wiped it off, received wherever the wax 
had adhered to it a clearer brown polish, in- 
stead of the dull white it previously had. 
Attributing this change in the tint to its proper 
source, he waxed the whole surface, and, 
polishing the pipe again, smoked it, and 
noticed how admirably and beautifolly it 
coloured, also bow much more sweetly the 
pipe smoked after being waxed. Other noble- 
men hearing of the wonderful properties of this 
singular species of clay, imported it in con- 
siderable quantities for the manufacture of 
pipes. The natural scarcity of this much- 
esteemed article, and the great cost of importa- 
tion in those days of limited facilities for trans- 
portation, rendered its use exclusively confined 
to the richest European noblemen until 1830, 
when it became a more generalarticle of trade. 
The firat meerechaum pipe made by Karol 
Kowates has been preserved in the museum of 
Pesth. 4 


WHICH WAS THE HEIRESS ? 
—o— 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


Grace did not close her eyes that night antil 
she had written a letter to Mr. Rainsforth, in 
London, apprising him of tbe startling re- 
appearance of Diana, whom they had hoped 
and believed dead. She was filled with con- 
sterration at the turn affairs had taken. 
Almost a year had passed away in perfect 
security and tranquil enjoyment of the good 
fortune of which she had cheated Reginald 
Rainsforth’s daughter—now it seemed to her as 
if retribution star ed her in the face, There 
was something chill and foreboding in the 
thought that Diana Rainsforth was at that mo- 
ment sleeping calmly beneath her own grand- 
father’s roof, secure in the love and protection 
of such people as Lady Melville and Sir Harold 
Meredith—pecple, as Grace bitterly reflected 
to herself, who had never looked upon her 
anything bot coldly, despite all her wheedling 
efforts to gain their favour and win their 
hearts. 

Having stayed up late to finish her letter 
Graceslept even later than usual the next morn 
ing and breakfasted in her own room. 

‘I will wear my dress of pale-blue nun’s 
veiling today,” she said to the maid, “and 
turquoise ornaments. Arrange my hair very 
carefully, Are the guests up yet?” 

‘* Yes, my lady, and have been out on the 
terrace half-an-hour,” said the maid. 

Grace grew very impatient ai that, She 
could scarcely wait for her toilet to be com- 
pleted before she seized her becoming rose- 
coloured parasol and tripped out upon the 
terrace. 

The family and the guests were all there 
before her. Mrs Delamere, & lovely, delicate, 
fair-haired woman, sat upon a rustic seat with 
Lady Melville, asking ner about her tour. 
Sir Harold and Mr. Delamere stood a little 
apart, conversing earnestly. The old Earl 
was taking his leisurely morning walk by 
Diana’s side—Diana, as bright and smiling as 
the summer morning, in a pretty, simple white 
lawn, with a scarlet rose in her belt, and a 
wide-brimmed, white chip hat, garlanded with 
blush-roses, shading her sparkling, piquant 
face. Grace went up to them. 

‘*Good-morning grandpapa—good morning, 
Diana,’’ she said. 

“My dear, you are a lazy girl,” the Earl 
cried, in excellent rpirits. ‘*‘Your young 
friend here has been up an hour, listening to 
the birds singing.” 

Grace flushed. She knew that her grand- 
father was prejudiced in favour of early rising. 
But she said to Diana, with a gentle smile : 

“It is your fault, Diana, that I am later 
than usual this morning. I could not sleep, 
when I first retired last night, for thinking of 
the great surprise and pleasure your visit bad 
given me. Waverley Hall is acharming plece, 
and I have devised some delightful plans for 
our mutual pleasure while you remain with 
us.’ 

‘‘Thank you,” said Diana, with her sweet, 
bright smile, 

The Earl smiled graciously on his grand- 
daughter. He was pleased at her co: — 
to the beautiful young visitor, to whom he ba 
taken an unaccountablefancy. Others noticed 
that he was charmed with her. It did not 
seem strange to him. He thought he liked her, 
simply because she had been brought up with 
Grace, his granddaughter. He did not con- 
sider the fact that he really despised Mr. 
Rainsforth, who loved Grace 20 well, and 
who had reared her much better than he did 
his own child. 

“ The first thing I have thought of,” went on 
Grace quickly, “‘ is to take you for a row on the 
lake. £ remember you always loved to go on 
the water. This will delight you. The lake 
is so pretty, with the willows fringing its banks, 
and the water-lilies on its breast. You may 
see it shining through the trees yonder.” 





‘*Tt is beautiful,” said Diana, turning her 
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dark eyes on the silvery sheet of water. ‘‘I 
think I should enjoy a row very much.” 


* Let us go, then,” smiled Grace. “ Grand- 
papa, will you come with ur, or will you excuse 
me for carrying dear little Diana off ?~’ 

‘* Dear little Diana,” smiled at the honeyed 
gpeecb. She had grown half a head taller 
than Grace inthe year of their separation. 

“I will sit down with Lady Melville,”’said 
the Harl, indalgently. “I am quite sure 
you: two are dying to get together and talk over 
your girlish secrets.” 

The blonde and brunette walked away, and 
Arthur Delamere ~watehed them ‘with seoret 
longing. 

“May Icome with you?” he ‘asked, and 
Grace threw hima bright, dazzling, coquettish 
smile ever her shoulder. 

‘* No,’ she replied, « I will not let-you go" to- 
day ‘to punish ‘you ‘for not bringing me the 
wetorlilkes yesterday.” 

“At least we can follow after them, and 
admire their beauty from a distance,’ said 
Sir Harold;taughing ; ‘‘let us walk inthe park, 
Arthur.” 

They sauntered leisurely on, and Grace did 
not notive that they were coming. 

“ Dear Arthur!” she said to Diana, witha 
pretty air of shyness. “He is never happy 
unless he is following me like my own shadow, 
but yesterday he was down at the lake and 
forgot to bring me some lilies,s0,' to panish the 
handsome fellow, ‘he shall not come’ with me 
to-day. I intend to bestowmy whole time 
on you, my dear, undisturbed ‘by ‘his *irre- 
pressible love-making.” 

“Does Mr. Delamere live ‘at Waverley 
‘Hall? ” asked Diana, quietly, 

“ Yes,” said Grave, blushingly. ‘He 
goes up to London often—all young men of 
fashion do, you hivhome is with us. 
He will inherit the title after wy grandfather. 
Waverley Hall will belong tohim; then.” 

“Itv-is a ‘beantifulshome. I should think 
you would be sorry to leave itwhen that time 
comes,’ said Diana, innevently. 

Grace tossed her head. 

“4 ee death will make tio difference 
as Ty going or staying,” ‘she lawehed. 
“ Wavetley Hell will Sour tnactieers: I 
shallstay*bere, then, with—Arthur.” 

Diena tered her large dark eyes on the 
flushed, triumphant face of "the “fair ‘dis- 
sembiler, 

“* Are you engaged to him?” she®skedjwith 
her prétty straightforwardness. 

“Just “as good,” "answered “Grace, cdolly. 
‘* Avthar has not’ formally ‘proposed forme 
yet, but—we understand eaclvother. "You see, 
Arthur will inherit the title, ‘but my grand- 
father's fortunecomes tome. All the family, 
inchiding Arthur himseif, Gesire ‘that “we 
should marty each other.”’ 

‘*And you?” asked Diana, a 

“@h! I wm quite willing. He is ‘the 
handsomest man I ~know, ‘and *then, poor 
fellow, so much in love | It makes him appear 
quiteshy ‘and awkward, I declare ! Diana, are 
you engaged to Sir Haroh?”’ 

The red blood flashed up into Diana’s olive 
cheek. 

“No, I am not,” she replied, ‘‘* ‘never 
dreamed of such a thing! Why do'yew ask me, 
Grace?” 

‘* Oh, mo matter. I fancied so. He looked 
at yowas if you belonged to him. And Arthar 
thinks'so, I amsure. Hetohd'meso, and said 
that if it were ‘true it would be a spiendid 
Match fora girl in your position. On !here 
we ate at the'lake, darling. This is my boat, 
with ‘the: golden “letters ahd ‘the blue satin 
cushions, fs ft not lovély ? Jumpin, Diana. 
We shall have a*splendidtow,-and bring back 
a bunch of water-lilies. I will do'the rowing. 
You ‘shall fold your hands and ream.” 

They made a lovely pictute ‘in the daint 
little boat—the fair blonde arid thestarry-ey 
branette. Sir Harold and Mr. . Delamere 
lingering, unobserved bereath the trees, watch- 
ing them with delight. Lady Grace bert to 
the oars,her round cheeks ‘flashed with 


“exervise, Her lips curved witli a charming stile 





as she talked to Diana, whosat very still, her 
white hands loosely folded over a water-lily in 
herlap, whose rich dark, glistening green leaves 
looked lovely against the of her 
white dress and the whiter flower. 

Diana did not look ‘quite so careless and 
happy as Lady Grace. The inky fringe of her 
lashes drooped low “upon ‘her cheek, and her 
crimson lips were set in a grave'little line. 

Sir Harold and Arthur Delamere lingered 
near the lake, watching the two lovely girls, 
and listening to the soft, musical ripple of 
words and laughter that thesunimer breeze 
ewafted to them across the water. 

Arthur did not have much*tosay. He-had 
asked Sir Harold to'tell-him how he had found 
Diana, and the baronet had only laughed, and 
‘said that it was Dianms’s own secret, and he 
‘could not tell him now, but perhaps she would 
tell him herself some time, 

Tue baronet was disposed to be very ae 
and agreeable, but.Arthur was moody 
taciturn. All his thoughts “werecentréd on 
‘the'@ark-eyed girl in the boat with Grace. 

While the baronet was looking at the beauti- 
ful sportive deer bounding beneath the trees, 
‘Arthur went mearer'and parted ‘the willows 
that fringed the lake tolook at thegirls. He 
did vot wish thet they should see-him, but he 
could not resist the temptation of gazing at the 
beautiful girl who had taved his life and treated 
him “so scornfally afterwards. He wondersd 
how ‘he could ‘ever have tatked ‘about her so 
"tow quickly bis euptious, fault-Aading snood 

ow quic is eaptious, ndi 
had changed to reverential admiration and 
love when she had resoued him at such terrible 
and imminent danger to “hersélf, even ‘white 
parte mele ming, 
~worth at very ‘begi > 
had won *her=he felt almost sure of that. 

What a lovely pieture she made as he gazed 
wpon her through ‘the parted willows! Grace 
bad stopped, and was waiting while she 
cere os buneh of water-lilies. Diana was 

ing forward towards a green bed of leaves, 
plucking the white flowers, while a smile of 
pleasure curved her scarlet lips. “Grace was 
talking and laughing, but he could not hear 
what she said. ey were Ont in the middle 
of the lake. Ononeside the water was shallow, 
and the lilies grew luxuriantly; on the other 
ee just beyond the little bout, it was deep 


angerous. 

Saddenly, as Arthur gazed, he saw Grace 
take up the oars with a swift movement, and 
the little boast n areund ’ with dangerous 
rapidity. Diana leaning forward and taken by 
surprise, lost her balance. She threw up her 
hands in a vain effort to steady -herself—a 
minute later she was straggling in the deep 
water. 

Phe “baronet heard a seream-among the 
willows that he never forgot to his dying day— 
it was'so full ofanguish. -He plunged forward, 
and when he reached the bank hesaw Arthar’s 
coat ‘and’ haton the ground, and Arthur him- 
self swimming with quick, desperate strokes 
towards the middle of the lake. 

Te baronet didnot comprehend what had 
occurred at first, but when he looked across the 
lake arid saw Grace sitting in the boat alone, a 
terrible fear convulsed his heart. -He looked 
beyond, and saw a little dark head held despe- 
rately above’ the water, and white arms reached 
ont’an’instant to elutch the edge of the -boat. 
But the little boat shot away swiftly oat of her 
reach as Grace impelled the dara with an un- 
faltering hand, ‘though her face ~was deathly 
white with horror. Shehed heard Arthur’scry 
of alarm and anguish; and witnessed his frantic 
plunge into the water, and now she steered 
directly before him, and called out. ia’ an -im- 
ploring tofie: 

“Come ‘into my boat, Arthur. ‘Poor Diana 
has fallen out, and is drowned, and you will 
be, too, if yoa don’t takecare!” 

Sir Harold saw Arthar’ ‘ut one “strong, 
white, indignant hand, and pusinthefairy little 
boat from him with such force that it bounded 
back likea feather. ‘Fen he ‘swam -past it 
swiftly towards the spot where at that’very 





instant the dark head and white arms had gone 
down beneath the water. Grace clatched her 
oars tightly and rowed to the shore, where Sir 
Harold without‘any ceremony lifted her ont of 
the boat and sprang in bimeelf. Then he 
rowéd y tovhis friend's assistance, 

He was just in time, Arthur had dived 
down far below the waters, and-had come up, 
with the beloved form clasped in his arms, 
But his strength was almosé-spent. nk’ 

Sir Harold.drew them iato the boat with 
some difficulty and rowed: back to:the-shore, 
where Grace croached, weeping and -terror- 
stricken, among the willows, 


oe 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Sin Haroiy-and-Arthar Delamere eprang out 
of the boat and-lifted, Diana’s unconscious form 
reverently, laying’ her down upon the soft, 
green grass. Grace erept: nearer and‘looked 
down upon the white face andclosed eyes. 

‘Ts she dead?” she asked, ineif-fearfally. 

“ T cannot tell,” said Sir Harold,-briefly, ‘‘I 
wish you would go up to the hall, Lady Grace, 
and tell my sister and’ Mrs, Delamere-to come 
down and bring restoratives,” 

He was kneeling on the grass, chafing the 
cold, white hands tenderly as he spoke, and 
Arthur Delamere had thrown. himself — 
the ground like one dazed with grief. But 
though he had bidden her go, Grace lingered as 
though she had not heard him, 

* I do not see how Diana could have been s0 
‘careless, falling into the water that way,” she 
said. “She was gathering some water-lilies, 
and she must have leared too’far out, I think, 
for the first thing I knew she was out into the 
water. I tried to save her, but I could not, 
and then I rowed out to Mr. Delamere when I 
saw him in the lake, too, thinking I might 
help him.” 

Arthur lifted his bowed hoad from ‘the “grass 
and looked at her. She Shrank beneath fhe 
fiery scorn and anger of that look. 

Grace,” a ‘out, "writhfully, “do _ 
perjure yourself. I was loéking through ‘the 
willows and Isaw it'all, ‘She was leaning far 
out, and you whirled the bbet’ around ' 8 
flash into the deep water -befere~she-oould re- 
gain her balance. I believe, before-Heaven, 
that it was intentionally done, and if Diana 
Rainsforth is dead I will denounce ‘you as her 
‘murderess !” 

Grace fell ypon her knéés, her jewelled hands 
er together, her face transformed by 

tror. 

Oh, Mr. Delamere,” she wailed, ‘“how can 
You say sach cruel things? I swear to you it 
‘was an accident! Why should I have tried to 
@rown Diana, the sweet little girl with whom 
I was reared, and whom I loved like a -sister? 
You do not know what you are baying. Take 
back your unkind words, and, for Héaven’s 
pake, do not breathe such a suspi¢ion ‘against 
me.-to any ore else.” 

Her tears, her terror, her consume ‘act- 
ing disarmed Avtitr'’s suspicions of their 
keenest edge. He began to thidk’ that, after 
all, as she said, it might have been an accident. 

“ Perhaps I was wrong, Grace,” “he said, 
under the inflaence of thedoubt. ‘‘IfI am I 
beg yourpardon. But why didyou row away 
so fast, and leave the poor girl to her fate?” 

“3 ey know. I a beside m ‘with 
terror, I suppose,” ace rep! With a 
shudder. “1 didnot feel no frightened-at first. 
I knew that Diana used to be an’accom 
swimmer, and I thought she couldsave lf. 
But'when I saw hersinking I was so horrified 
I did not’ know what was best'to be done.” 

The exousé seemed so plausible that Arthur 
did not know what to say. Sir Harold said 
not a ‘word. Pale and grave, he bent over 
Diana, a remedies seemed best 
until help atri Then they carried her up 
Soe Nc tho was teighecadl om avons. 

» but was nervous, 
She did not seem like the brave little girl she 
ustially was. She tarned witha moan and 
shiver from Grace's kisses and tears, and clang 


| to Lady Melville. 
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There were two days when she did not leave 
her room, No cne’saw her but Mrs. Delamere 
and Sir Harold’s sister. They said that her 
nervous system had sustained such a shock 
from her accident that she could bear nothing, 
A bed was made for her in Lady Melville's 
dtessing-room, where she could tend her with 
her own hands night and day. 

Those two days went wearily at Waverley 
Hall, Lady Melville’s door was besieged by 
anxious messengers from the Earl and Sir 
Harold Meredith. Arthur Delamere sent her 
a bouquet of roses, Grace wept because they 
would not admit her into the room, 

Bat on the third evening Diana came down 
to dinner. She was weérvous still. She 
trembled when Grace kissed her, and told her 
how she was forheraccident. She drew 
a soft white shawl about her shoulders, as if 
she were cold, and went and sat down ina 
quiet corner, where she was joined by the Earl, 
who expressed his great delight at her re- 
covery. 

After dinner she stepped ott on the low 
balcony to look at the fair, tranquil landscape 
under the fall light of the moon. Atthur 
Delamere was there smoking a cigar, which he 
threw away as she’came tp to him with that 
quaint straightfor wat@ness which he had once 
thoughf brusque and uncultivated, but which 
appeared so natural’and charming now. 

‘Mr. Delamere,” she said, in her clear, 
swett voice. “Sir Harold has told me that 
you saved ‘my life that day when—I—fell into 
the ldke.”’ 


He looked at the bright, beautiful face. The 
unconstious térderness with which she said 
“ Sir Harold” chafed him. 

“Tonly drew you out of the water,” he re- 
plied, moodily. “IfSir Harold had notcome 
up with the boat just as I was on the point of 
snecumbing to a sud@en faintness, I do not 
think éither of us would ever have come ont of 
the‘lake alive.” 

She shrank a little at the carelessness of his 
tone and mantier, but still said bravely : 

“ Then T haveall'the more reason to thank 
you for saving my life, since the attempt very 
nearly involved the'tactrifise of your own.” 

Sonte impulse prompted him to say, in-a 
gentier tone : 

‘"Y¥6u Gwe tie rio thanks, Miss Rainsforth. 
Do ‘you 'rémetiiber “when ‘you saved my life in 
Scotland ?”” 

“Yes,” she atisWered; and he saw -her 
tremble slightly. “‘Ido not think I can ever 
forget that dreadful flood, Mr. Delamere.” 

“Tt was'a Brave atid noble thing for a slight 
git) to do,” he said ; ‘“‘and just before that I 
had spoken of you rudely and discourteonsly, 
Do'you'¥émem ber what you said to me when I 
wanted to thankyou for saving the life that is 
80 preciows to an wiewred mother?” 

In the #6ft and brilliant moonlight he fancied 
he saw the faint flash deepen to crimson on 
her Gheéks, ; 

7 was toycetech 1 she a “T told you 
i i Wiyrevenge for your discourtesy.” 

*°Tt ‘Was ‘a ‘tioble“revenge,”’ he said; “ and 
now T might tell you that I raved your life the 
other day asa noble revenge upon you fora 
wrong you ‘had ‘done to me.” 

The dark eyes flashed wide cpen, He could 
see how datk, how soft, how starry-bright they 
were as the thick, curling lashes fluttered 
upwatd in blank surprise. 

“A Wrong!” she cried, “Indeed you are 
mistaken. What have I done?” 

“ You ‘spoiled ‘mylife, that is all you bave 


done, Dita!’"he Gried ont'bitterly, “You | W 


saved ‘fie from “that terrible death that day, 
and my Whole Heatt'Wwent cut to you, child as 
you were ! Then that night when I asked you 
to ‘Bwarty wie, ‘you Téfuséd me so scorifally 
that the wound Was never teased ‘to pain my 
— You have wronged nie in ‘that, you 


16t ‘believe in ny love. At least, You. 


io a ae refused me’ kindly, bata eo throw- 
1 oubt upon’ truth. It scorn-I 
have “to in ét, ‘Diana. ! 


interrapt‘me, 
it fs “too late to’ up the old issues now, 





I realize it in all its bittertruth. But, Diana, 
Iam miserable without you ; since we cannot 
bé more, let us at least be friends,” 

“He means that he is to marry Grace,” 
thought Diana, as the passionate words came 
to an abrupt close; then she answered in a 
voice that faltered ever so slightly : 

“TI am very-sorry you have felt my refasal 
80 much, Mr, Delamere. I-think I have mis- 
judged you a great deal, owing to my early 
pique against you. Ifyou can forgive me for my 
injustice,I am. quite willing to be your friend.” 

‘* Give me that rosein your hair, asa pledg® 
of our nocere » he said, eagerly, and he took 
es ve that held it _* to him and pressed 

t to his lips, saying gravely : 

« There is pon mh thing that could make 
me happier than your ftiendship, Diana, and 
that would be your love.” 

“You must not say such things, Mr. 
Delamere,” she'said quickly, thinking of Lady 


“T knowit,” he said; thinking of Sir Harold. 
‘* you must forgive me, little Diana. Bat you 
do not know how’ sweet it is tohave you for 
my friend, even, ‘Hitherto I have always 
thought that-you dtne,”’ 

* Indeed, I do not,” she answered, frankly, 
“TI know now that you are both brave and 
true. I confess I-was-angry at you until that 
night when you carried me out of the burning 
cottage. ‘knew then that Thad been mistatren 
in my estimate of you, and I began to like 

’ 


; , with ‘a confused 
comsciousness that she was tonfiding too math 
to Grave's ‘betrothed. ‘He looked at her, half- 
maddened by the dark and sparkling beauty to 
which the'soft yet brilliant ‘moonlight lent a 
snbtle charm. 

“ Ah! Diana,” he cried, “ you do not know 
how bitter it is to love in vain. In all the 
world there is no pain like it.” 

**Tt you talk to me like that I shall have to 
go in,” she said, gently; ““ you must remember 
we are only friends.” 

Yet her own heart-wasthrobbing quick and 
fast, with the knowledge that-Arthur Delamere, 
the proud, exclusive, fastidious aristocrat, 
really loved her. Sheshad heard Lady Melville 
say that he was considered agreat catch, and 
that there were some beantifal.and titled young 
ladies who would: give their eyes forhim. The 
feeling that came-to her at'this-declaration of 
love for her was-almost allied to pain, it was 
so fall of subtle raptare, 

‘You must forgive me,” -he said,aimost 
humbly, ‘ You -will have to forgive me'fora 
great many impulsive-thisgs, Diana~friends 
often have to do that ‘foreach other, don’t 

Vy ? ” 


* ay or | )’ Dianwsaid, rather vaguely ; ' 
then she looked away from bhim-atthe fair, 


quiet landseape smiling’ beneath the soft rays 


of themoon. ‘I did not know'youw were ‘kere: 


when -I came out,” she-added ; ‘I wanted to 
look at the scenery.” 

“Do you ddtiire “our scenery? ”’ he asked, 
seeing thatshe was‘anxious to turn the conversa- 
tion from its dangerous ‘personal drift tothe 
safe ground of generalities, 

“ Yes,” she'said, “‘I like it. Tis calm, and 
sweet, and peaceful. It rests one to look atit. 
It is not grand, majestic, and awe-inspiring, 
like the seénhés ‘among which I was raised. 
ah fates ‘acer iar nd nad 
th “ . scen aroun’ 

‘a Ms - and the itis aud tere 
grandeur o ghiands. This awakens 
altogether different‘séntiments in the mind,” 

“This gentle landscape.is attuned to love,” 
said Arthur, speaking out the thought in his 


mind, “It is so-béwutiful.and tender with. 


the thisty veil of erage owl spread-over it. Do 
ou smell the roses in the garden ? The air is 
eavy with theirfragrance, And listen, Diana! 


there 5 the nightingale singing to the flowers. . 


Did ie ever hear anything so heavenly 
sweet?” 
She did not answer—she was holding her 





breath to listen to the divinely tender strain. 
“Tt was as sad as earth, as sweet as heaven,”’ 
‘Tis the merry nightingale 

That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 

With fast, thick warble, bis delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 

Would be too-skort for him to utter forth 

H's love-chant, and disburden his full soul 

Of all its music.” 

The romance and poetry of the summer 
night, and the near proximity of-her lover, 
stole into Diana’s heart, touching it as ithad 
never been touched before. How strange and 
sweet it seemed to have Arthur Delamere for 
her friend. Once she had disdained him with 
a pretty, imperious disdain. She hadthought 
him a weak, white-handed, shallow-brained 
fop. Now she knew-him better. Hadhe-not 
saved her life twice? She was proud to eall 
him her friend. She had-mever had sueh-a 
winning attractive friend as Arthur Delamere, 
and she had’never dreamed how sweet such a 
friendship could be. Her heart still thrilled 
with the-memory of the kies he had pressed 
upon her hand when she had given him the 
flower she wore in her-hair. 

As she stood thus wrapped in ender musings 
over thefriendship that was really nothing bat 
love in disguise, she looked.as lovely asa dream, 
 aperg that tender light upon her sweet, spirited 


‘ace, 

Arther felt as if he could-have gazed upon 
her for ever, but: his dreamy-enjoyment was 
Yudély broken bya suddem footstep-and voice 
that fell upon his ear discordantly. 

“Oh, here she is, the shy-little runaway, 
mooning on the balcony with Mr. Delamere! 
I did not know you were such-a flirt, Diana. 
Come into tke house, Your-papa has come 
from London, and is.just-dying-to see-you!” 

Diana and Arthur tarned - round, and saw 
Grace looking at-them with an expression-ef 
Ba but ill-disguised uporher fair face. ‘They 
followed her into the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Rainsforth stood -waiting in -apparent 
affectionate impatience for his daughter, 

—_——_—_ 


CHAPTER XX, 


Grace's letter had so fully prepared and 
forearmed Mr. Rainsforth that-he manifested 
no more than:a-proper modicum of surprise at 
the startling reappearance of the girl whom 
he had hoped and believed to bedead. He 
kissed Diana with just the proper amotntof 

ternal affection, told her how glad he-wais to- 

ave her restered-to his arms, and thanked Sir 
Hareld and his sister for bringing her home. 

‘““My dear,” he said, drawiag his perfumed 
handkerchief ‘across his eyes to dry danin- 
visible tear, ‘‘the joy of this meeting has 
quite overcome me. Sit down now beside me, 
and let me. hear the stery of your adventures 
when: you ran away that night in the delirium 
of your fever, Where-did you go, and ‘what 
kind and benevolent friends did you meet?” 

Diana had-remained perfeotly calm ‘and 
composed under -the torrent of words and 
caresses, manifesting no emetion of-any kind 
whatever, but.she answered new with visible 
coldness and constraint : 

“I went a long distance, sir, and met with 
the kindest and truest -iriend in-the world. 
But the story is a long-one, and I'am not 
sttong enough to relate:it now. If-you please, 
we will defer it until some other time.” 

He was burning with.impatience to hear it, 
but he knew it would net-be of the least use to 
urge Diana. Underher calm, unnaturally com- 
posed deportment he knew there ‘was slumber- 
iag . volcanic fire of passion and-resentaient, 
that he feared to proveke-inte adestructive 
blaze. He remembered their last-niget together 
whén he had cruelly abused and maltreated 
her, lea her like one-dead-apon the Hard 

or where he had rudely thrown her. : 

ie memory of that-night-was smouldering 

in Diana's. passionate heart-this moment. He 
knew. it, though the.delicate scarlet lips -wére 
= se a os poses: quiet —— 
ark fringe of her-lashes-swept low tipon' the 
faultless oval of.her cheek. He was filled 
with secret dread at her presence in England, 
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and most especially under the Earl’s roof. 
Why had the baronet and his proud sister, one 
of the proudest ladies in all England, brought 
her to England, and seemed so deeply in- 
terested in hor? Did they know anything? If 
not, did they suspect anything. Outwardly 
pleased and affable, he was inwardly racked, 
with suspense and terror. 

At the midnight hour when the old hall was 
locked in silence and repose, and the moon had 
gone down, He stole out to a private iaterview 
with Grace in a lonely little summer-house at 
the edge of the park. She came to meet him 
clothed in a long, disguising cloak and hood, 
from which her fair face gleamed ghastly 
white in the darkness. 

‘*Is it not perfectly dreadfal?” she said to 
him, in alow and agitated voice, as they sat 
down side by side on a rustic seat. “ What 
will you do now?” 

Mr. Rainsforth smothered a terrible oath be- 
tween his lips. 

**I will rid myself of the infernal millstone 
—— you inay be sure of that, Grace,” he 
said. 

“Whatever you do must be done quickly and 
cautiously, then,” she replied, “for I believe 
that they suspect something, They guard 
Diana as carefully as if she were some pre- 
cious jewel. Tuesday I took her out boating 
on the lake, and adroitly tumbled her into the 
deep water. I managed it all so cleverly that 
she must certainly have been drowned, but 
that Arthur Delamere was lurking near, 
unseen by me, and swam to her rescue. He 
had seen the whole thing, and half suspected 
me. But I braved it out so cleverly that I 
staggered his belief.” 

“ I suppose he has not come into the Earl’s 
wish yet?” Mr. Rainsforth asked, anxiously. 

“ And never will,” said the girl, with im- 
patient wrath. ‘ He is in love with Diana,” 

“ So I imagined,” gloomily ; “‘ but of course 
the Earl would never give his consent.” 

“ Arthur can afford to do without it. The 
Earl has no power to coerce him,” Grace said, 
shortly. “But I do not apprehend that 
Arthur would have any trouble in that direc- 
tion, You must have noticed to-night that 
the Earl is charmed with Diana.” 

“ Yes, I saw it all; but it must be nipped 
in the bud, If nothing else betrayed us, the 

irl’s own face is a living protest against the 
raud we have attempted. She actually re- 
sembles the Earl.” 

“Do not say attempted,’ Grace said, ner- 
vously, ‘ We have carned it out successfully. 
No one dreamed of an imposture. But of one 
thing Iam certain—she cannot remain here, 
Sheshall not! You must take her away!” 

‘*T intend to do so, and that right speedily,” 
ssid Mr. Rainsforth; ‘* but”—a little ner- 
vously—‘‘do you think there can be any 
doubt of her going with me?. Would she 
refuse to leave these people? You know she 
is quite capable of rebellion.” 

** It is quite possible she would refuse. She 

is fond of Lady Melville, and would not like to 
leave her. I should like to know what the 
bond is between those two. I am a little afraid 
of their intimacy. Whatever it means you 
must take her away. If she refuses to go 
assert your authority. Who could prevent 
you? She belongs to you. Who could refuse 
a@ man the custody of his own child?” 
_ “You are right, Grace. No one could do 
it. I will persuade her to travel with me; 
take her to Switzerland—somewhere—any- 
where, out of your way. She shall never re- 
turn— you understand ?” 

“Yes,” Grace murmured, hoarzely, “and 
you must not come back yourself for a great 
while. I will send you money, and you must 
remain abroad.” 

‘** Why should I do that?” he asked vexed. 

“ The Earl detests you,” she replied, “ Your 
continual presence is a great trial to him. He 
is not over fond of me, and I believe the reason 
is because you are always around, and he is 
jealous of my affection for you.” 

“I wish the old dotard were dead,” he mut- 
tered, brutally. “Ifhe were only dead and 


you bai inherited the fortune, all would be 
safe. Since the heir will not marry you, you 
can gain notbing by waiting for his death if he 
lived a hundred years.” 

“ That is true. I had never thought of it. J, 
too, wish that he were dead, I hate him,” 
Grace said, clenching her small fists angrily. 
“He is always lamenting that I do not 
resemble the Broughtons. He is vexed that I 
am not an Amazon, and am afraid toridea 
great, prancing horse to the hunt with the fox- 
hunting squires around Waverley Hall. Diana's 
riding would set him wild with admiration, as 
her rescue of Arthar Delamere from the flood 
has already done. He has told me repeatedly 
that all the Broughtons were dark and brave,” 

“Well, be is very old. Let us hope that 
death will soon silence his whinings. Then I 
shall have my reward for all I have done for 
you, my beautiful darling. It should bea 
large one, for I have dared and accomplished 
much for the sake of winning all this for you.” 

“Tt shall be large,” Grace replied. ‘Even 
to the half of my fortane.”’ 

They lingered awhile longer, laying their 
guilty plans against the deanutiful and innocent 
Diana’s peace and life, then separated, each re- 
turning to the hall by a different route. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Tue next afternoon the Karlin his courteous 
way expressed a desire for Diana to visit the 
picture gallery. 

‘** Grace will be pleased to have you see the 
portraits of her illustrious ancestors,” he said, 
giving a kind glance to his granddaughter, who 
san even near and heard the invitation to her 
rival. 

‘Oh, yes!” Grace answered, carelessly. ‘I 
should like her to see the gallery ; but I do not 
suppose she will care for the dark and queer- 
looking old fogies you call my ancestors. But 
there are some pretty, simple, fancy things, by 
clever artists there, that she may appreciate.” 

The Earl felt annoyed at the spiteful speech, 
but he showed no trace of his vexation on his 
stern, handsome old face. Already he had 
heard something that morning, that had filled 
his mind with terror and suspicion. 

He had come in from his early morning 
walk, and gone into a charming little alcove, 
curtained off from the library by thick and 
heavy curtains of fringed Perzian silk. He 
had thrown himself on a luxurious silken 
couch, and, yielding to the feebleness and 
weariness of old age, had fallen asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of voices in 
the library. It seemed as if Diana had come 
into the library, and Grace had followed her. 

** Diana,” said Grace, in a high, imperious 
voice, ‘‘ what are you doing in here alone?” 

The Earl lay still, listening dreamaly for the 
pleasant voice of the charming young visitor he 
admired so much, 

“ Nothing, Grace,” the clear, sweet voice re- 
plied ; ‘‘I only came in here this moment for a 
book Mrs. Delamere was so kind as to recom- 
mend me to read.” 

‘*Mrs. Delamere bas installed you as her 
prime favourite, I presume?” sneered the 
heiress. ‘‘ Where have yon acquired your 
taste for reading, Diana? You used not to be 
fond of it, I remember. Have you been at 
school ?”’ : 

‘* Yes,” Diana said, tranquilly. 

‘* Where?” Grace asked with a start. 

“TI gspent the year of our tion at the 
best school in Liverpool,” Diana replied. 
with perfect calmness, ‘‘And you ought not 
to grudge me that, as you received your own 
education at my father’s expense, while I was 
suffered to run wild, untutored, and unoared 
for as a little savage.” 

‘Your father has already explained the 
reason to you, Diana,” the heiress said, 
sharply. “He was too r to afford us 
both a good education, and thoaght it oe 
just that I should receive the superior ad- 
vantages, in order to fit me for the position 
I might some day take as the Earl's grand- 





daughter and heiress,” 





**Certainly,’’ Diana assented, in a tone of 
keen and polished sarcasm, 

Its sharpness cut Grace like a knife. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you upon having 
obtained a smattering of education that makes 
you appear presentable, at least,’ she said, 
“Your balcony scene with Arthur Delamere 
last night was very fine,”’ 

‘Grace! you were mean enough to listen?” 
cried Diana, in dismay. 

“TI could not well avoid it,’ Grace said, 
coolly. ‘'I was just inside the window, And 
let me tell you, Miss Hypocrite, that you need 
not think to win my lover from me by your 
artful wiles. We are to be married soon, and 
I hope you will see the propriety of letting 
him alone.” 

“You do me an injustice,” Diana said, with 
a reproachful glance. ‘‘If you heard all we 
said, Grace, you must have heard bim ayow 
his love for me. I did not encourage him—you 
know that, Grace. If I had, I think he would 
have forgotten everything elee but me.” 

Grace was so enraged by the girl’s straight- 
forwardness she could not speak for th 
moment. 

Diana went on a little complainingly,— 

‘You have been unjust to me always, Grace, 
harsh and unkind always. Whyisit? When 
we were sisters I tried to be loving and kind to 
you, but you always repulsed me excep when 
you had some selfish motive in view. Since I 
have come to England you treat me more un- 
bearably than ever. What harm doI do you? 
Why did you push me into the lake that 
day?” 

x I push you into the lake? You must 
be mad!” cried Grace, in breathless alarm 
and anger. “‘Has Arthur Delamere dared to 
tell youn——” 

“ He has told me nothing. No one needed 
to tell me,” Diana said, spiritedly. ‘ You 
deliberately tried to drown me. I diatinctly 
felt you give me a furtive push with your 
hand; then you whirled the boat around 
quickly before I could recover my balance. 
Grace, what had I done that you should 
seek my poor life?” 

‘*Girl, you speak falsely! How dare you 
bring such a charge against me, the Earl of 
Waverley’s granddaughter ?” cried the heiress, 
clenching her little fists in wrath and hatred. 
‘* Another word, and I will have you hunted 
from the Hall by my grandfather's dogs !”’ 

Then Diana arose and faced the furious girl, 
with a proud, imperious scorn in her regal 
bearing and flashing eye. 

‘*Grace,’’ she said, in a clear, sharp, ringing 
voice, with a tone of power in it; “I shoul 
advise you not to attempt such a thing, for 
your own sake, Unpleasant circumstances 
might come to light. I tell you frankly, I 
suspect you of some underh d with 
me. You and Mr. Rainsforth plotted for my 
life that night at the hotel when I ran away 
from you. Tuesday you boldly attempted my 
life, I have no doubt that you make 
another attempt to kill me the first opportunity 
you have, It must be that I am in your-way 
somehow, or you would not be so anxious to 
get rid of me. I warn you that I am on my 
guard against you, and I will unmask your 
wicked deigns if I can.” 

She paused, breathless, after her brave de- 
fiance. 

Grace regarded her, with parted lips and 
terrified face, for a moment; then she broke 
into a taunting langh, 

«You are mad—mad asa March hare, Diana 
Rainsforth!” she cried ont, wrathfally. “I 
shall go and tell your father so, and have you 
consigned to a lunatic asylam, where you de- 
serve to be this minute!” 

With the words, she swept from the room. 
A minute later Diana followed her. 

And that was what the Earl of Waverley 
heard as he lay crouching in the alcove, spell- 
bound by a nameless horror that would not 
let him ee move. What did it all mean? 
Was the brave and besutiful Diana mad, in- 


deed, as Grace said, or was his fair and tende 
granddaughter, the descendant of the brav 
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and noble Broughtons, the designing murderess 
Diana’s frank accusation had made her ont 
to be? 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Berore the projected visit to the picture- 
gallery was made, Lady Melville sent for 
Diana to her room. 

“My dear,” she said, “before you go into 
the gallery I want you to put on the ruby silk 
with velvet trimmings, that I ordered for you 
in London.” 

Diana looked at her in some surprise, and 
the colour rose in her olive cheek. 

“Tt is quite too fine for me,” she began, 
“IT am already indebted co much to you and 
Sir Harold for your kindness that-——” 

“Hush! not another word,” the lady in- 
terrupted, with pleasant impatience, ‘ You 
know that Harold and I do not consider our 
affectionate care for you in that light. I had 
a certain end in view when I ordered the dress 
made for you. The time has come for you to 
wear it.”” 

Diana sighed deeply. Grace’s deliberate at- 
tempt on her life had weighed heavily on her 
heart and spirit. 

“Lady Melville,” she said, “I am almost 
ready to ask you to take me away from here. 
Even if I am really the trae heiress, as you 
think, I do not believe it can ever be proved. 
And my life is in hourly danger. Do you 
realize that?” 

“ Yes, Diana,I realize that fully,” the lady 
answered, gravely, ‘‘but you must not feel 
afraid, dear, for we guard you to carefully for 
any secret harm to reach you, and your enemies 
would not dare attempt an open outrage. I 
know it is an unpleasant position for you, but 
I do not despair of proving you the Earl's 
granddaughter yet, although our only hope at 

resent is in your t resemblance to the 
Besughtone. I do not think the Earl can help 
seeing it when once you stand side by side 
with the portraits of your noble race. Once 
get his suspicions awakened, and it may be we 
can force Rainsforth into the trath. It is 
strange how carefully the villain has covered 
up his tracks so that all of Harold’s efforts to 
learn aught of his past have failed so per- 
sistently, But, my darling, I believe that 
success will yet be ours. Surely Heaven 
cannot permit such a guilty fraud to live.” 

‘* Mr, Rainsforth told me this morning that 
he had been making arrangements for a tour 
in Switzerland, and intended taking me with 
him,” Diana said, with a troubled brow. 

‘*And you—what did yon tell him, dear?” 
the lady asked troubled also by this unexpected 
inteMigence, 

“TI told him I had promised to remain some- 
time with you, with his kind permission,” 
replied the young girl. 

“That was well. You acted wisely,” said 
Lady Melville. ‘ We have to temporize with 
the wretch. We have to oppose fraud with 
fraud and cunning with cunning. On no 
account would I permit him to take you away. 
Why do you look so troubled, Diana?” 

se tell you,” the girl said, frankly. ‘‘I 
acted my part very well with Mr. Rainsforth, 
but I was not so successfal in restraining 
myself with Grace. I have let her know that 
T suspected the fraud.” 

She related what had occurred in the library 
that morning, blushing that her high spirit and 
smarting sense of wrong had led her into such 
an unfortunate altercation with the fair im. 


postor. 

Lady Melville looked dismayed. 

‘* T know you could not help it, Diana,” she 
said, ‘Your nature is too frank and open to 
successfully sustain you in any contest where 
the real feelings of the heart are best concealed. 
But I deeply regret this quarrel. It will 
precipitate matters. Your enemies will be in 
the greatest haste now to consummate their 
designs against you.” 

Diana grew pale for a moment, and leaned 
against her friend, She was brave and true as 
ttee’, No outward danger could daunt her 





brave spirit. But the hidden malice of her 
eremies, the horror of their secret conspiracy 
against her life thrilled her with a terrible 
dread. She was young, fair, shs loved the 
beautiful bright world, and the kind friends 
Heaven had sent to her in her helplessness and 
despair. The thought of death—such a death 
as vaguely and mysteriously menaced her— 
terrified even her brave spirit. 

‘Do not be frightened, dear,” Lady Melville 
said, kissing the pale cheek fondly. ‘‘ No one 
shall harm you. Herold and I shall constantly 
be near you to guard and protect you now. 
Arthur Delamere watches, too, as was evidenced 
by his prompt rescue the day Grace tried to 
drown you,” 

The colour that had been banished by her 
fears returned now ina swift tide to Diana’s 
cheek, 

‘*Does—dces Mr. Delamere know?” she 
asked, surprised. 

**No; we have not confided.in any one. 
Hérold thought it best not to at present. But 
Arthur evidently suspects Grace’s antagonism 
to you, and his fears and his love keep him 
on guard always against his vague foreboding 
of evil for you.” 

Diana made no answer. A thrill of shy, 
tremulous sweetness ran through her heart at 
Lady Melville’s assertion of Mr. Delamere’s 
care forher. How pleasant it was to know 
that her friend—her new friend, as she shyly 
called him in her thoughts—was keeping 
anxious watch that she should come to no 
harm from her foes, 

‘*Diana, why are you blushing so?” the 
lady asked, teasingly. ‘‘Have you found out 
Arthur’s secret, too? We all see that he is in 
love with you. And thatis just as it should 
be. P Lan aie a me the Earl’s 
granddaughter—all will go well.” 

‘*Mr, Delamere is engaged to marry Grace,” 
answered Diana, trying to appear very grave 
and unconcerned. 

‘*Who told you such a falsehood, Diana ?” 
cried Lady Melville. 

‘*Grace told me herself,” answered Diana, 
aud Lady Melville laughed scornfully. 

“My dear, you should have known better 
than to believe her,” she said. ‘‘It is not 
true. Mrs, Delamere told me herself that the 
Earl had desired Arthur to marry Grace, and 
he had flatly refused to entertain the idea.” 

A thrill of happiness, so sweet it was almost 
painful, ran through Diana's young heart at 
that blissfal intelligence. She had not known 
how terribly she hated the thought of Arthur’s 
marriage until now, when her whcle being 
thrilled at the thought of her lover's free- 
dom. 

*“ Ran-to your maid now, and be dressed,’ 
said Lady Melville. “I will come in myself 
and see how she does your hair. I wish it 
arranged ina particular style to-day.” 


It seemed as if the proposition to visit the 
picture gallery was oqeesenie to all the family. 
Grace declared her intention of accompany- 
ing her grandfather and Diana. Mr. Rains- 
forth invited himself, with ready tact. One 
after another joined them as they proceeded to 
the long and spacious apartment where every 
artist of note was represented. They paszed 
down the apartment to inspect the family por- 
traits first, the Earl leading, Diana walking on 
one side of him, Grace on the other. 

As they walked slowly along, the Earl point- 
ing out his ancesters, rehearsing stories cf 
their knightly deeds with a kindling eye, the 
difference between the blonde and brunette 
was more marked than ever before. 

Grace looked bored beyond measure, though 
dhe tried her best to hide it under an affecta- 
tion ef pride and interest. Diana was bright, 
pleased, interested, her bosom thrilling with 
the inward consciousness that these brave 
mén and beautiful women of whom the Earl 
told her such grand things were her own an- 
cestors. Whey belonged to ber; she belonged 
fo. them, though she might never be able to 
preve her claim. 





Tbady Melville had superintended er dress- 





ing, as she declared she would. For the first 
time Diana had appeared richly dressed, and 
the stylish costume of bright, ruby-coloured 
silk and velvet, with picturesque dathes of fine 
black jlace here and there, was marvellously 
becoming to her piquant brunette beauty. A 
full claster of deep crimson foses was fastened 
in with the creamy lace that shaded her 
round, white throat. Her beanutifal black 
hair was arranged in a shining coronal of 
pea, and confined beneath a fillet of dead 


Beautiful as everyone deemed her, no one 
was pared for the dazzling effect Lady 
Melville Kad designed with such perfect taste. 
In her simple, girlish costumes of white they 
had thought Diana a lovely, artless, gentle girl. 
She had suddenly blossomed out into a bril- 
liant and sparkling woman. The flush glowed 
deeper on her delicately rounded cheek; there 
was a soft and tender light of happiness in her 
} but no one gue what had brought it 

ere, 

From time to time the Earl turned a puzzled 
yet admiring look upon her. Something in 
her dusky loveliness had had a strange, haunt} 
ing effect upon him from the first. It began to 
dawn upon him startlingly now. 

They had gone more than half way through 
the list of portraits, when Grace, who looked 
very fair and pretty in a tasteful costume of 
blue and white, yawned dismally, and ex- 
clamed : 

* Diana, are you not tired of looking at all 
these grim dead-and-gone people? Let us go 
over to the other side and look at the beautifal 
angels, and Madonnas by the old masters.” 

jana looked reluctant. The Earl broke in 
suddenly before she could reply : 

**Do not coax her away, Grace, before she 
has seen your mother’s portrait, and your own, 
which I had painted when you first came to 
me last year.” 

‘*Mine is > Jae pep When 4 began, 
anxious to get them away ore they . 
ceeded farther. a 
‘ age Earl interrupted her with a displeased 

ook. 

‘*Grace, you may return if you like,” he 
said, with distinct displeasure, ‘‘ but I propose 
to show our visitor all the family portraits, 
unless she is weary.” 

Grace cowed before his sudden sternness, 
and declared she had been jesting when she 
spoke, and was not willing to return yet. 
Diana emphatically declared her delight in in- 
specting the portraits, so they continued with 
no further remonstrances from Grace. 

They paused at length before a full-length 
portrait of Grace, taken in a pretty, coquettish 
attitude, The picture was a very fair and 
pretty one, but the blonde impostor looked 
strangely out of place among the haughty, 
dark-eyed Broughtons. They were all noble 
and earnest-looking—the men brave and proad, 
the women like heroines, allof them. Grace’s 
blonde, er rope features, when transferred to 
canvas, without the charm of her delusive 
smiles, were utterly soulless and heartless, 
Diana glanced at it a moment, then turned 
silently to the next one. It was Lady Agatha, 
the Earl’s youngest daughter, painted, as he 
explained to her, a year before she ram away 
and married Reginald Rainsforth. 

Diana turned te look at the portrait she had 
so longed to see, then started back with such a 
startled cry as Eve might have uttered when 
she first beheld her reflected image in the 
brook. 

Lady Melville’s clever design in arranging 
her dress flashed over her. 

For in the beautiful portrait of the Harl’s 
youngest daughter she eld her reflected 
image. The dark, soft eyes were there, the 
delicate, clear-cut features, the sweet yet 
spirited mouth, the dark braids bound with 
the golden fillet. About the slender, stately 
figure swept the graceful folds of the suby silk 
and velvet; against the rounded whiteness of 
the throat nestled the bunch of vivid crimson 
roses, Diatia‘caught her breath—it was like 
looking into a mirror. 
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The dark, stern Earl stood looking from the 
portrait to the vivid face of the startled girl. 

‘‘Miss Rainsforth,” he said, slowly and 
meaningly, “you see the wonderfal resem- 
blance between Lady Agatha and yourself as 
plainly as I sée it, It is marvellous,” 

Grace broke into a scornfdl, uneasy laugh. 

**Oh, grandpapa!” she cried, “how can 

uu imagine such a thing? Diana is no more 

ike my dear, beantifal mamma than the man 

in the moon! It is only that she has dressed 
herself on purpose to look like the, pictare 
and delude you. Don’t you gtandpape,”’ 
she continued, shaking him by the arm as he 
continued gazing earnestly at Diana, “ that 
her face is not the least bit like mamma’s— 
only her Gress?” 

The Earl's dark eyes, fall of a brooding 
trouble and vague Buspicion, looked down &t 
the imploring face of the fair impostor. 

“ Hush, oe!” he said, abruptly. “I 
spoke oily the truth, and you knowit. Diana 
is the perfect image of my daughter Agatha at 
hér age. Moreover, inher mind and spirit as 
well as her person, she resembles the Brough- 
tons much mére than you do.” 

RO gan stared at him with wide, frightened 
ue eyes. . 
Mr. *Ratnstotth véntared to come forward 

from the group that stood around silently 

listening. He touched the Earl’s arm. 

** My lord,” ‘he said, “ ptay do viot allow my 
daughter’s silly prank in dressing herself like a 

cture to disturb you thus, and cause Lady 

race, your aweetgianddwagtiter: Buch poignant 

distress. Diana hasalways been a freakish child, 
She has beén to the gallery before to-day, and 
this costume, #0 like Lady tha‘s, was de- 
signed by her'to startle you. There is uo re- 
semblance between the faces dave that both 
ate dark. You do my daughter and myself 
too nuch honour in ascribing to hér'a resem. 
blance to the noble race of Broughténs,” 

The Hafl looked at Diana. She Was re- 
garding her ‘petsecutor with cufling lips 4nd 
blazing eyes. 

Lady Melville, Sir Harold, Avthur Delamere, 
and his mother had drawn near, and forniéd 

tecting semi-circle about ‘her. 

“Dim, floes this man spéak the trath?” 
demanded ‘the Earl. “Have You been in the 
gallery before? Is this dress. & masquérade 
designed to startle me, as he declares?” 

“ My lord, he speaks falsely,” Diana replied, 
firmly. “I have never been in the gallery 
until I etitered it with you to-day.” 

The Eur looked around him at Disna’s 

i fondly about her. 

“Lady Melville,” he said, “You ‘were 
Agaths’s dearest friend. Tell moe, doés not 
this girl resemble Her marvellously? ’’ 

“My lord, the is Agatha’s living image,” 
was the eager, emphatic answer. 

“ And’you, Harold—you were once ‘her be- 
trothed—you loved ‘her so that you have lived 
anwedded for her sake—her image is enshrined 
in your heart. Does not Diana. Rainsforth 
resemble her?” 

He bowed and repeated his sister’s words,— 

‘** She is Agatha’s living image.” 

The Earl waited for no more, He turned to 
Diana, and took her trembling hand in his 
own 


“T call you all to witness,” ha said, solemnly, 
** that a monstrous fraud has been perpetrated 
upon me by that false and deceitful man 
yonder, He has endeavoured to foist his own 
namby-pamby daughtér upon me in place of 
my own brave, beautiful Diana, whose face, 
whose mind, whose every glance betrays the 
heritage of noble blood of which théy have 
tried to cheat her. But I can no longer be de- 
seived, Agatha speaks to me through the dark 
eyesof her daughter. Thisis my granddaughter 
—this brave and beautifal girl whose hands I 
hold in mine. Is it not so, Lady Melville?” 

“ ph I firmly believe it,’ said Lady 
Melville, emphatically, 

Mr. Rain beth inate % step forward as if to 
tear Diana from the Earl’s grasp. 

“Diana, my love,” he said, “ comé away, and 
do not sanction the Earl’s télly by your cotin- 





tenance. See how deeply you are distressing 
your gentle cousin by your waywardness.”’ 

Grace had indeed thrown herself upon the 
fioor at the Earl's feet, and with bittter tears 
was imploring bim to recall his cruel and 
unjast words. He looked down at her with 
scorn. 

‘Get up, Grace,” hesaid, “and go to your 
father. I utter diate you. You are no 
| An age of mine, You are utterly un- 

6 the Broughtons. I always felt it.” 

“It'is false!” Grace cried, defiantly, look- 
ing — her to see at rere was one - 4 
espoure her part. “ my friends, is it no 
dreadfal for my own grandfather to insult me 
thus? But I will not be repudiated if there is 
any law in this land to defend the wronged ! 
will'prove that heis old, weak, imbecile, doting, 
= bog: he has been deceived by this wretched 
gir’ ” 

Mr. Rainsforth came forward suddenly, 

“Lady Grace,” he said, “ alldw mie to conduct 
you to yout room, This is no place for you 
pana | those who are déliberately seeking your 
rain for the fartherance of their own schemes 
for wealth and aggrandizement.” 


( Zo be continued, ) 
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FACETLA. 


Aoman remarked in ‘his -will ‘thet he-would 
give his executors one-half ite estate if 
would not steal the other half, and they were 
so sensitive that they would not serve. 


“Doers yout Heleh remina'you of Helén of 
Troy?” she asked sweetly, as the pole pris 
You 








flattened under a pressure 6f cite hund 
sixty pounds. “No, fot’ préedisely. 
remind me more of Helen 65f Avoirdupois,” was 
the scaly reply. 

A Fiver,— Ma, what is an angel?” asked 
a little miss one day. “A being that-ilies,” 


answered the mother. “ Bat does pa call 
my goverhess an 12” Bhe doesn’t fly.” 
‘* Well,’’ exclaimed the mother, *‘she is go- 
ing to fly immediately.” 


Monty in Hnr.A literal-winded youngster 
was picked up by'« visitor of the family, who, 
dandling him ‘on his knee,-said: ‘*I wish I 
had this little boy ; I think there is money in 
him.” To whieh :promptly responded ‘the 
child: ‘*I kdow there is, for I swallowed a 
— when I was’at grandma's the other 

ay.” 

THe ‘story is told that Longfellow and 
Fields were making a short pedestrian tour 
some few ‘years ago, whet,'to their: rise, 
an angry ball stood on the footpath, y 
determined to demolish both post and pub- 
lisher. “I think,’’said Fields, ‘that itwould 
be prudent to give this reviewer a wide 
margin.” “ Yes,” replied the poet ; “ itappears 
to be a disputed passage.’”’ 

Nor a Musicau Orowp.—Aé a political meet- 
ing one of the gentlemen present arose and ad- 
dressed the chairman as follows: ‘‘ Misther 
Chairman how much money have we in 
the funds?” The chairman . answ 
ten pounds. ‘‘I mek a motion, Misther 
Chairman, that we devote OE, gg 
for buyin’ a transparency.” A de , TOSE 
and shonted in a stentorian voiee: ‘ I object, 
Misther Chairman, to any such unnecessary 
expense. There’s not a man in the house 
knows how to play on wan,” 


Every Donshy’s Knowsitper.—A city toiler 
and his ‘little son met a/sturdy farmer in the 
country, whereupon the r remarked, 
“ Phat’s @ fine fidld of oats you have there.” 
* Dou't you know the difference ‘between cats 
and wheat?” asked the sturdy farmer, 
cotitemptuously. ‘No, I don’t.” “I thought 
every donkey knew that !” the rus- 
tice. ‘You see, father,’said the toiler’s little 
boy, who had not taken avy pe rear 
‘if eveay donkey knows the difference, ‘it’s 
lueky you said you didn’t.” 





Two ere ‘were roa A ‘acquitted of a 
theft. The magistrate told thém not to tome 
there again, or they might not be so fortutiate. 
One of the prisoners said: ‘‘ No, your worship, 
we'll not come again ; we should not have come 
now if we had not been brought.” 


** My case is jast here,” said a citizen toa 
lawyer. “ The plaintiff will swear that I hit 
him. I will swear thatIdid not. Now, What 
can you lawyers make’ out of thai if we go-to 
trial?” ‘' Two pounds easy,” was the reply. 


A youne man having asked agirlif he might 
go home with her from singing-class and been 
refased, said :—‘‘ You are as full of airs as a 


music box.” “Perhaps so,’ she retorted; 


I | “but if I am I don’t go with a crank,” 


Because there were guests at dinner little 
Liuéy had been told not to ask fér . 
In serving a certain dish she was odked . 
A few minutes np bi re - = the 
maid to bring & Sl ‘you have 
—r dear?” said Lucy. “‘ It’s quite 

ean.” 


“Youn daughter? Is it possible! Why, 
you look more like twin sisters.” ‘‘No; 1 
assure you she is my only daughter,”’ replied 
the m o a ae: polite - x 
gentleman spoiled it remarking; “ 
oe aqrweny soup old enough to be your 

ter.’ 


A youna lady reading in a newsp# 


the 
they other day of a girl having been made rebt 


& Budden Kiss, called the atténtion 

uncle, who was in the room, to that singdlar 
ee aa whereupon the old gén 

gruffly demanded what the fool had pone 
crazy for. “What did she go crazy for?” 
ircily fetdthed the ingenaous taiden. 
“Why, for more, I suppdse! ” . 


‘Gdunrrr Mam-S#nvint:—“Gae mes third: 
elass return-ticket.” ‘Booking-clerk:‘ Where:te 
please?’ Couritry Maid-servant: “ NeVer'you 
mind that ; gaeme my” *” ; : 
“Bat you must say whete you're going,” 
Country Maid-servant: ‘I want nane o’ yer 
impudenee; you'¥é nae business what ‘I'm 
gaan.’ Booking-clerk gives in, and quietly 
beoks ‘her to the nearest terminus. 

Hieine « Jupex to Apyertise,—When ye 
defendant took the stand, his Honour ; 
‘* Prisoner, you are charged with having re- 
moved the goblet from the hand of the 3- 
well statue, substitating . of two-bit 
suspenders, with a placard calling attention to 
your establishment aeross the way.” “ Well, 
shudge,” replied the offender, with :an in- 
gratiating smile, “of gorse-I vant to get along 
in peeshess.”’ ‘After which,” continued the 
court, sternly, you substituted a lot- of ° 
ties for the suspenders, and attached te the 
other hand a lot of bills referring ‘to your new 
stock of gum shoes and hair oil.” ‘ Dose-hair 
oil is fust rate, your honour,” said the de- 
fendant. ‘I shonld like to.sell you a pottle.”” 
“And yesterday,’ continued the court, con- 
sulting the indictment, ‘‘ you obstracted the 
thoroughfare and created a disturbance by 


ered Posed o.Febe colle 20d & Eine Be oh ihe 


Statue in question.” ‘ Duse plag is cheap 
at four dollars, shudge. Moses Levi sharges 
fife and a halef vor dem same kind,” returned 
the trader, cheerfully; ‘I beats fellers 
efery dimes.” ‘ And af night,’ went on his 
Honour, “at night you place in the figure’s 
hand a transparency containing a further 
advertisement of your wares. Now, this is 
most improper ” « Dot's 


reprehensible, 

ht, shudge,” said Mr. egy AEE | 

“ Pitch into me,teff you please, lo 
Ho does neteness vellers can peer 1 
smi benignantly upon reporters. 
“ Great-heavens !”’ thundered the court, as & 
frightfal idea gjruck him, “ Is it.possible you 
have the audacity to use the mnabinay this 
court as an advertising dodge?” “ Dot's it, 
dot’s it, shadge!” exclaimed the cheap gee 


rubbing his hands exultantly. ‘'I svore 
der couplaiat myeelf 1" San Francisco Post. 
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SOCIETY. 
or th ing Roya 


Tre préparations for the approach 
wedding at Darmstadt on the 16th of April are 
being busily carried on; the bridegroom-ex- 
pectant, Prince Louis of Battenberg, is now in 
Germany arranging preliminaries. 

Panoz Grorcz- or Waes has been received 
with the utmost enthusiasm at every = 
where the Canada has visited during her West 
Indian ertifize. At St. Kitt’s, after a Gricket 
match, the Prince found great difficulty in 
getting away from the ground, as an immense 
crowd of natives swarmed all-around, shouting 
and cheeritg like maniacs, At Antigua the 
Prince disti himself in a cricket 
match, and also in the “ Officers’ Derby, 
whieh was ridden on donkeys in fancy cos- 
tumes, 


Tux infant daughter of the «Archduke 
Charles, of the Tuscan branch of the Haps- 
burgs, was christened in the Archduke’s Palace 
in Vienna, the Emperor and Hmpress (the 
latter in a robe of mauve brocade; embroidered 
in silver), tke Crown Prince and Princess, and 
almost all the members of the Imperial family 
being presétit. The tiny Archdachess received 
the name.of Maria Annunziata, the ex-Duchess 
of Modena standing as godmother. 

Wuuset hunting with the Earl of Gaild. 
ford’s ‘hownds*mear Dorchestor, a serious 
accident -happemed to Miss A. Weston, of 
Charminé#ter. After taking part in several 
good rtitis She’ was about to take a ditch, when 
she was thrown from her horse, which 
trampled on-her, breaking an arm and in- 
flicting other injuries, 

‘Karr ‘Gatuvaway Parrres’’ have been 
introduced among Traneatlantic Oafhival 

ateties, Where the guests wear the quai at old- 
hioried cottuires depiéted in the familiar 
sopthetic pictaréb-ooks. Talking of American 
soviety, @ ious Leap- Year ball has been 
n in Phil iia. The host sent out the 
nVitetion, aid the ordinary state of things 
was so reversed, that not only did the ladies 
escort the gentlemen, ask them to.dance, and 
give them flowers; bit Leap-Year costumes 
were adopted, ladies wearing men’s coats, 
masher collar, shirt-fronts and ties, with their 
ordinary ball-skirts, while men ¢earried fans, 
some wore eattings, dnd tmafy had feminine 
bodices and short: sleeves, 

So far -as.can. be gathered. the -yachting 
reason of 1884 promises to bea very i 
one, and we'shall have out possibly ‘the finest 
fleét of first clhss otitters we have seen for 

years, all, teo, -band-sailed. What 
Marjorie under°a mew mainsail will do with 
the new craft we cannot ‘well determine, but 
with O'Neil in ihe new one, building to 
Richardson’sadesigns for Mr. Jameson, Captain 
Dunean will find hie work well cut.outfor him, 
This -will be:tire first new vessel that O'Neil 
ever hatidied, as ‘he ‘has always succeeded to 
what a facing man would call * platers,” and 
sailed them into the top of the winning list. No 
doubt he will take ‘all out of the 
bout that is in her.—Society. 
Tae bridal dress teow de was of — 
—— , trimmed Brussels point q 
the long train being lined with striped watered 
silk Broome ; the veil, which was of antique 
Brussels point, was fastened over a wreath of 
real orange blossoms, with diamond stars. 
She was attended by two little train-besrers 
dressed in red plush, while the ten brides- 
maids “were costames of salmon pink nun’s 
veifing, with bodices of brocaded satin of the 
ane colour, trimmed er coffee-coloured 
ace, .pink tulle veils,.and feather aigrettes. 
They carried pink feather and lace fans and 
bouquets, the gift of the bridegroom, Mr. G, C, 
Twikléton* Wykeham Prennes (Royal Scots 
Fusiliers). The ceremony, which took place 
tot Bi deck’o, ‘North Ralticateetl-aee per- 
formed.by the venerable Lord Saye and Sele, 
Archideseon of Hereford, gremdifatier of the 


STATISTICS. 


ae 


Tae making of cider is one of the important 
industries of France. There are now in that 
country more than 4,000,000 cider apple trees, 
which, if planted side by side, would line a 
boulevard 15,000 miles long. The average 
annual product is more than 220,000,000 

allons. The best cider is made in Normandy. 

t is dark-brown in hue, and is mixed With 

water for drinking or bottling. The second 
best quality is made in Breton. It is of a 
bright amber colour, and is‘also esteemed too 
strong to be drank “ neat,” 

Tux following are the relative sizes of various 
cyclopsedias compared with the Bible, printed 
matter being measured by “ m’s ” :—The Bible 
contains 3,500,000'm’s ; Webster's Dictionary, 
20,000,000;  Zell’s Cyclopxdia, 35,000,000 ; 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 48,000,000 ; Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, 56,000,000; Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia, 60,000,000; Encyclopedia Britannica, 
123,000,000.; Larousse (French), 456,000,000. 
These figures are based on carefal calculations, 
which have been vérified. 

Loss or Lirz at S2a,— The report of the 
Board of Trade as to the loss of life at sca from 
British ships during ‘the years 1871 to 1882 
inclusive shows that as many as 38,722 persons 
lost their lives ‘on British ships during that 
period. Of these 35,660 were seamen, and 
3,062 passengers, ‘The worst year of this 
— is 1873, when 4,279 ‘persons were 

wned, and the best, 1878, when the number 
was 2,392, 





GEMS. 


Noruine is sogreat'an instance ofill-manners 
as flattery. Ifyou flatter all the company, you 
please none. you flatter only one or two, 
you affront the rest. 2 

WueEN you are looking ata picture, you give 
it the advantage of a good light. Be as cour- 
teous to your fellow-creatures asyou are to a 
picture. 

Lerrers of introduction are not always 
successful to get a man into society, any more 
than eloquent obituaries to get a man into 
heaven. 

A man need need -only correct himself-with 
the same rigour that he apprehends others, 
and excuse othérs with the same indulgence 
that he shows to himeelf, 





TREASURES. 


ad 


Goss on Linzn.—A mfal of pow- 
dered arabic’to every pint of starch -will 
give a beautiful gloss 'to cuffs and collars. 

Rick Caxe.—§Six ounces of rive-flour; six 
Soak ouyas, eights eqn, tes Joles enargramea peel 

if-sugar, , the jaice and grated pee 
of one lemon. To be whipped wéll one hour, 
and baked one hour. 


Warmrrroor Crorutne,— Waterproof cloth- 
ing which allows a free: passage for respiration 
oan be prepated by § in a solution of 
acetate of alamina, The latter is made by 
adding a solution of acetate of lead to a solu- 
tion of alum, and decanting the mixture from 
the sulphate of lead which is ipitated. 
The articles are dipped into this liquid and 
allowed to dry without wringing them. 

A Goop Pounn-Caxe.—Take rather more 
than one pound of flour, one pound of currants, 
ene ounce mamas one — of ate ow 

jar, one- poun mai peel, eight 
pg half ‘a bees eh of sal-volatile, ten 
Grops of essence of Iemon, Warm the butter 
a little, then beat it into a cream ; add oneegg 
‘at a time, beating it 7 first; add the 
beating that also into the ingredients, 


HOUSEHOLD 
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MISOELLANEOUS, 


Tur first town to be entirely lighted and 
have its tramears driven by electricity will be 
Montreux, on ‘the Lake of Geneva, a company 


‘having obtained a concession for the purpose. 


The motive power_will be derived from the 
water of the lake. 


Mr. Barnvum's “ sacred white ’ elephant was 
to leave England on the 13th of Maréh, Dur- 
ing the animal's stay in England more than 
90,000 visitors have passed the turnstiles at the 
-Zoological Gardens, 


Scrampiers.—A scrambling wife is no light 
cross to a man who values order and regu- 
larity as {part of his home life. She may be, 
and probably is, the best-tesipered creature in 
the world—a peevish scrambler would be too 
unendurable—but a fresh face, bright eyes, 
andj}a mefry‘laugh do not atone for néver- 
“ending disorder and discomfort. This -kimd of 
thing doés not depend on ineonte, and is not to 
be remedied by riches, The households where 
my lady has nothing’to do but to lét her maid 
keep her to the hours she herself has ap- 
pointed are just as uncomfortable in-their way 
as poorer establishments if my lady is a 
scrambler, and cannot be taught method and 
the value of holding on by the forelock. 


Couizctors of postage stamps have long -had 
to guard carefully against the danger of paying 
large prices for skilful copies of rare ‘issues, 
and now, it appears, bibliophiles mist 
confront a sitifilar decéit, a firm in Dusseldorf 
having taken out. a patent for its process of 
imitating old books. They print with -old- 
fashioned types upon hand-made paper, which 
has been saturated with an aniline solution, 
exd “then sprinkled the pages ‘with various 
dyes that give them an aged and mdtidy 
appearance. Finally when the sheets have 
been bound up into a Volume, the édgés of the 
leaves are steeped in spirit and fired: and it 
is said that after a-reprint has undergone this 
treatment it is all but impossible for anyone, 
unless he makes use of chemical teste, to dis- 
finguish the forgery from an ofiginal. In 
order to obtain a patent the Diisseldorf firm 
have probably {convinced the authorities that 
their own immediate intentions are honest, 
but some of their successors are sure to be 
scoundrels, . 


Coacnes ms -THR Days or Grorcz IV.— 
Hatkney-coachet, says a writer, were drawn 
by horses, for the niost part misérable-locking 
creatures, which it would have been cruelty to 
urge to aby speed, though I fancy they were 
capable of keeping up their jog-trot for a con- 
siderable time. ‘The drivers were usually 
elderly nien, ‘attired in stone-coloured great- 
couts with many-capes. I-also just remember 
“two or three sédan-chairs waiting for hire near 
‘the old squarés at the west 6nd of the town ; 
but they were worn and shabby, though with 

i enough of their better selyes to recall 
‘Hogarth’s pictures to mind, There. were 
stage-coaches from certain central points to 
the subutbs running several times a day, but 
seldom starting on their last journey later 
that half-past eight o’clock p.u. Small chance 
was there of precuring a place in the “ last 
coach ” from any suburban district without 
the preliminary ceremony of bookingit. There 
was always however, and at all hours of the 
day, one hope—though often a forlorn one— 
for the tired wayfarer, and this was. ‘‘ return 
chaise,’ The plirase, familiar enough fifty or 
sixty years ago, has no méaning now; but 
when railways were not, and the wealthier 
Classes travelled chiefly by aid of post-horses, 
the empty post-chaise, on its return journey, 
was often to be seen on the high-road. The 
postilion, be sure, always his‘eyes open to 

® trian going the 
it was a common thing for the 


POOH: chariot to halt and -a -little 
‘bargntn 40 be struck, in socordance with which 
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‘then gradually add the flour, mixing it 
~abiwmeetantaiashea, : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Etta.—We d> not know the tit’e or address. 
Corrizt N.—We know of none that can be relied on. 


G. B.—1. Yes. 2. The story you name is not in book 
form. 


R. R.— Yes, but what the salaries are we cannot say. 
Write a note to the address of the companies. 


K. F.—The Translation of “‘ La Priere D’'Une Vierge ” 
is “The Prayer of a Virgin.” 


F. D.—The colour of the hair inclosed to us is auburn, 
or reddish brown. 


Apva.—Practice will greatly improve your hand- 
writing. 

Vi.—Ask a bookseller or newsagent in your neigh- 
bourhood to get the books. 


F. B. C.—January 18, 1850, came on Friday; March 
$0, 1848, on Thursday. 


Travatter.—M. Thiers abolished the passport 
system in France on the 10th April, 1872, in compliance 
with the wish of the English Government. 


Ernte.—Select 2 more app-opriate present, reserving 
the ring until you are engeged to the lady, who did not 
act impreperly when she re‘used to accept it, 


C. R.—On all occasions such as you describe, the 
intimate friends of the lady are expected to represent 
her; of course recetving from her general instructions 
regarding the entertainment 


8. D.—We cannot recognize the orig’n of the lines 
sent, on account of their incompleteness. If the whole 
stanza was prevented, it is likely it would not be so 
difficult to answer your question. 


Esmeratpa.—1. The hair is light brown in colonr, of 
exceedingly fine texture, and doubtless makes a fitting 
frame for your yface. 2. Handw.iting isirregular, 
and a little too for a lady. 


E. E—The word is not to be found in sny Greek, 
Latin, or English dictionary. It is not very plainly 
written, but all the words w ich it resembles have 
been searched for with no satisfactory result. 


L. M. C.—George Washington was born near the 
banks of the Potomac, in Wertmoreland County, 
Virginia. 2. Black ink is the most lasting of all writ ng 
fluids. 


Potire Peacuum.—Cards for christening parties are 
now sometimes sent out written on the back of the 
photograph of the little one who was to te given a 
name. 


C. 8.—Select as a topic for debate any of the leading 
questions of the day, such as the advantages of a 
republican form of government as compared with those 
of a monarchy ; does capital puaishment check crime ? 
&. 


J. IJ.—1. As the bill of fare is left to the judgment 
and taste of thoee who act as caterers, it is unnecessary 
to go into details. 2, Small tables, s ating four or five 
persons, are now used quite generally at fashi nable 
gatherings. 

D. F. G.—At dinner, in passing your plate for any- 
thing, unless the table is provided with rests for them, 

ou should leave your knife and fork upon it; for to 

old them in your hand is awkward, and to lay them 
on the tablecloth might soil it. 


Cc. M. R.—'. From the sample lock sent us, one ’s 
inclined to believe you 1 of a wea'th of golden- 
brown tresses, which no doubt are envied by your less 
favoured friends. 2. Your birthday, July 27, 1870, 
came on a Wednesday. 3. Penmanship excellent. 


W. J. R.—On the contrary, we think it would be 
very imprudent for you to do so, Hundreds of persons 
have from time immemorial been reduced from com- 

ative wealth to poverty by trying to “treble” their 
Pocus in the way you mention. 


A. M —1. For oné so young your writing is beautiful. 
2. The Tock of hair is of a pretty auburn tivt, and is 
doubtless an object of admiration in the eyes of your 
friends. 3%. A well-developed girl of sixteen should be 
about 5 feet 2 inches high. 


Ixquirer.—Yes ; one of the most remarkable things 
about paper is its strength. As an iHustration of this 
a note of the Bank of Eng‘and twisted into a kind of 
rope can suspend 329 pounds without being injured 
in the least. 


J. D. T.—Wait for three years at least before think- 
of marrying the young girl who, at th: early age of 
fifteen, would not be able to attend t» the arduous 
duties of matrimony. It is not likely that one so 
young can be really in love with any man, although 
she may think she is. 


Rory.—Many uses have been found for dyes outside 
the textile kingdom, but perhaps the most remarkable 
discovery for their utility bas just been made by an 
English chemist. It has for a long time been kwown 
that the colour of growing flowers ean be altered by 
simply ees a little dye-stuff with the mold im the 
flower-pot. Noone, however, has bitherto thought of 
changing the coleur of flowers whem cut. There are in 

many artists whose business it is to give to 

finer feathers than Nature has allowed them, and 
. they have now a eounterpart in flewers. Mr. Nesbit, a 
distinguished botanist, bas feund that by simpig soak- 





ing the stems of cut flowers in a weak dye solution, 
their colour can be altered at will, without the perfume 
or freshness b ing destroyed. Most beautiful effects 
are producei by prepired lakes. Singul r to say, 
flowers refuse to absorb certain colours, while they 
di:pose of others in diff rent manners placed in a 
mixed solution they m-ke a c mplete analysis, and 
some lilies that had been treated with purple showed 
distinct red and blue veins, the colours having been 
divided in the process of absorption. 


P. R—Holland, in the last three centuries, has re- 
covered from the sea at least 90,000 acres. The Lake of 
Harlem became terra firma between 1840 and 1852, and 
the Zuyder Zee is in process of transformation into 
500,000 valuable acres. 


Tom R.—Crystals of oxyzen have recently been ob- 
tained in Paris by first liqv efying the gas under great 
pressure, and then stiddenly removing pressure. 
The temperature of the liquii mass is thus greatly 
lowered, and crysta's of oxygen are formed in it. 


P. D. M.—The Port :guese are said to have been the 
first to import tea into Europe, and were acquiinted 
with it early in the sixteenth century. In 1664 it is 
recorded that the English East India Compeng made 
the Queen of England what was considered the brilliant 
present of two pounds of tea, 


C. L, N.—Amber is a hard, light-yellow substance, 
often clouded with white, supposed to be the hardened 
gum of a kind of pine tree not now in existence. It is 
found in small quantities in man _— of the world, 
as oa the coasts of the Adriatic Sea and Sicily, in 
Biber‘a and Greenland, and some few places in this 
country along the Atlantic coast. 


SOMETIME. 


Sometimes fn my life’s early morning, 
Sweet dreams of the future there came ; 
Dreams of a future immortal, 
Of a life full of glory and fame ; 
But the’sweet dreams of childhood are over, 
And awakened by thoughts more sublime, 
My laurels I'll reap at Death's river, 
As I cross its dark water sometime. 


Sometimes, when my soul is weary 
And burdened with care and woe, 

I wander alone by the streamlet, 
And list to its musical flow ; 

And I fancy the voice of an angel 
Blends with its musical chime 

Awaking my soul from its slumber 
With its notes of ths sweet sometime. 


Sometimes I think of a loved one 
Who has from mortal sight, 
Born away in the arms of the angels, 
Away to the mansions of light : 
Up the golden stair, unfette: ed, 
His world-weary feet may climb ; 
I, too, shall mount it, him, 
In the distant, yet near. sometime. 


Cc. G. 


Em.—By all means marry the man you love, and 
thus pave the way to lifelong happiness. You are 
doubtless mistaken in your idea concerning this gentle- 
man, as it is not at all likely he would have made the 
of marriage unless he loved you sincerely. 
ich men have often married poor working girl;, and 
found them fit 1 fe companioas, more so, in some cases, 
those which could have been chosen from their 

own ranks. ’ - 


Erriz.—l. You are almost too young to do any work 
at present, and it would, therefo-e, be advisable to stick 
to your studies for afew years. 2. The proper treatment 
of the nails consists in the daily use of a finger-brush, 
with which to polish them, and in carefully paring them 
with a sharp knife in a slight curve, lea the upper 
border of the nail proieesinge line beyond the extremity 
of the finger. If cut too close the ends of the fingers 
become stubby. 


Lizz1e.—To make patent yeast, simmer six oun-es of 
hops in three gallons of water for three hours: strain 
it, and in ten minutes stir in half a peck of und 
malt. Next reboil the hops in water, and add the 
liquor to the mash already made, which must be well 
stirred up, covered over, and left for four hours, then 
drain off the wort, and when cooled down t> 90 degrees 
Fahrevheit, set it to work with one pint of yeast 
(patent is best); after standing for twenty-four hours, 
take off the scum, strain it through a coarse hair sieve, 
and it will be ready for use. 


Litre Lapy.—The exact date of the invention of 
sugar is lost in the midst of fable. However, sugar is 
said to have been known to the Chinete three thousand 
years ago, and there is not much doubt but that the 
manufacture of the article was carried on under the 
Tsin dynasty two hundred years before Christ. A 
strong claim for priority bas; been made for India. 
Probably the Hindoos learned the art from the Uhinese, 
and from India the knowledge was carried further 
west. Three“ hundred and twenty-five years before 
Christ, Alexander sent Nearchus with a large 


nations had of sugar, the Jews, ee Babylonians 
and Greeks knowing noth’ ts use. ‘As late as 
A.D. 160 sugar was Galen, the famous 
physician, as a medicine. Before the discovery of 


-the champion honours 
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America sugar wis a costly luxury, used cnly on rare 
occasions. During the wars of th: Roses, about 1455, 
Margaret Paston wife of a wealthy country gentleman 
of Norfolk, wrote to her husband, begging that he 
would “‘ vouchsafe ” to send h:ra pound of sugar. As 
late as the year 1700 all England consumed only twenty 
million pounds in the course of the year, bu’ since the 
consumotion has greatly increased, twenty million 
hundredweights now being used by the English p:ople. 
The process of refint:g sugar was not known in Eng- 
land previous to 1659. That was probably an invention 
ofthe Arabs. A Venetian merchant earned the secret 
from the Saracens of Sicily, and sold the art for one 
hundred thousand crowns. 


Sapiz.—lIf you like the young man, why not invite 
him to callon you? There is no reason for doubtin 
his word as to the occupation in which he is ecgnged 
Book-keepers in banks, if the newspapers are to be 
believed, are gensrally comfortably situated financially, 
although they do not enjov such oe advantages as 
the cashiers in such idstitutions. You will doubtless 
find out id good time whether he {s in a position to 
warraut marriage. ‘ 


Amina.—Flowers on a morning table are especial y 
suitable to the time. They look like the happy wakeu- 
ing of the creation ; they bring perfumes of the breath 
of Nature into your room ; they seem the representa- 


.tions and embodime ts of the very smiles of your home, 


the graces of its good-morrow, proofs that some intel- 
lectual beauty is in ourselves or those t us—some 
house Aurora, helping to strew our life with sweets. By 
all means encourage the love of flowers. 


8. D B—1l. Meerschaum is a mineral exis in 
many parts of the world. ‘ In Europ», it is found chiefly 


at Hrubschitz, in Moravia, and at Se and Kaffa, 
inthe Crimea In Asia it occurs abun in the 
district of Natolia; and in the rocks of Eski- , in 


the same district, it is mined so ex! as to give 
employment to nearly a thousand men. The most 
artistic anid expensive pipes,’ cigar-holders,’ and other 
articles made from this material, come from Vienna: 


F. F. D.—You are quite t. In the his of the 
Smithfield Club, 1383 till be spoken aie, ‘The 


vi 
paralleled b7 any ex! 
live stock competitions —namely, winning all three of 

0! awarded in the cattle classes. 

The Queen took the £50 silver cup for the best steer or 

ox, the £50 silver cup for the best heifer or cow, and 

ay ae Plate of 100 guineas for the best beast 
We 


The tongue should be kept still, slightly pressing on 
the lower teeth. If possible, ~~ 5 ® teacher the- 
rcugbly conversant with the art, who will train you, 
and explain various technicalities not found in books 
on the subject, such as the proper —— of the 
breath, the ition of the words, ee 

L. T.—Write the following lines in the album of your 
adored one :— 


“Die when you will, you need not wear 
At heaven's court a iiies more fair 
hoenty here on earth has given. 
Keep but the lovely louks we see, 
The voice we hear, and will be 
An angel ready-made for heaven.” 


X.Y. bee We ees give - information con- 
cerning preparation of opium purposes. 
It is a most pernicious habit, and should be decried by 
every person having the public good at heart. 2. 
Persistent aye | will probably result in producing 
the coveted There is no preparation known 
that if applied to the face will cause th» beard or 
moustache to to any appreciable extent. 3 Donot 
ask for the Ri otograph on such a slight acquaintance, 
but wait until you have become personally familiar. 

Crssy.—1. Ordinary beer may be kept fresh 
and fit for use for several Zeus by placing it in a 
close canvas bag, and gently squeezing out mois- 
ture ina screw press until the matter 
becomes as stiff as clay, in which state it must be 
preserved in close vessels. 2. Beer yeast is also 
used in the form of powder, or in cakes, by mi 
it with flour or Indian meal and drying it. It is usual 
to allow the paste to ferment after the yeast is 
added to the flour. For this last process we have 
no formula. 








Taz Lowpomw Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pen°? 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence. 


Aut Back Numsees, Parts and Voivumes are fn print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 259, Now Read: Sixpence, 
post tree, ightpence. Also Vol. Lt, Sound in oloth, 
4s. ,, 


Qf" At Lerrers To Bt Appressep To THe Horror or 
Tae Lonpon Reaper,” 834, Strand, W.0. 


¢it We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
Soripta. 
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